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When he resumes his former self, he takes half the 
offerings to himself, allowing the other half for <dis- 
tribution among the bystanders. They also worship 
the spirits of the departed members of their families, 
who, they think, sometimes appear to them in dreams, 
and ask them for whatever they want. They believe 
that, in the event of their neglecting to give what is 
asked, these spirits will cause serious calamity to their 
family. 

“Phe Ulladans generally bury their dead in special 
places called chotala, but some of them bury the corpse 
a few yards away from their huts. The young are buried 
deep in the ground, while the old ones are buried not so 
deep. The dead body is placed on a new piece of cloth 
spread on a bamboo bier, which is carried by the relatives 
to the grave-yard. The castemen of the neighbourhood, 
including the relations and friends of the deceased, 
accompany the bier to the burial-ground, and return 
home after bathing. The members of the family fast 
for the night. They observe pollution for fifteen days, 
and, on the morning of the sixteenth day, the Thalippan 
(barber priest) comes and cleans the huts and its sur- 
rounding, and sprinkles cow-dung mixed with water on 
the members of the family as they return from bathing, 
in order that they may be freed from pollution. They 
entertain their castemen on that day. It is a custom 
among the Ulladans, Pulayas, and other low classes, 
that, when they are invited to a feast, they bring with 
them some rice, curry stuffs, toddy, or a few annas to 
meet the expenses of the feast. Very often the above 
articles are obtained as a gift from the charitably disposed 
members of the higher castes. At the end of the year, 
a similar feast is given to the castemen. Among the 
‘Ulladans, the nephew is the chief mourner, for he usually’ 
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succeeds to the property of the dead, and proves his 
right of ownership by acting as the chief mourner. 

“ The Ulladans on the sea-coast make boats, and cut 
timber. Their brethren in the interior gather honey, 
and collect minor forest produce, and sell it to contrac- 
tors. During the agricultural season, they engage in 
every kind of agricultural work, such as ploughing, 
sowing, transplanting, reaping, etc. They also graze 
the cattle of the farmers. ‘They get a few annas worth 
of paddy (unhusked rice) for their labour. For most of 
the months in the year they are in a half-starving condi- 
tion, and resort to eating wild roots, and animals, which 
they can get hold of (e.g., rats, tortoises, fish, or croco- 
diles). They know where rats are to be found. They 
thrust a long stick into their holes, moving it so violently 
as to kill them there, or forcing them to come out, when 
they catch and kill them. Very often in the rural parts, 
both men and women are found with long poles ready to 
be thrust into any holes there may be by the side of a 
fence, or where bamboos are growing luxuriantly. They 
also catch crocodiles. They place the carcase of a fowl, 
sheep, or other animal, on the bank of a canal, or by the 
side of a tank where crocodiles are to be found. Into it 
is thrust a pointed piece of iron, fastened toa long cord. 
When a crocodile comes out of the water to eat it, or 
tries to gct away with it, the piece of iron is fixed firmly 
into its mouth, upon which the Ulladans, who are watch- 
ing, approach and kill it with their clubs and knives, 
They catch fish by means of bait, and by poisoning the 
water. They are also very skilful in spearing fish swim- 
ming near the surface. They are more trackers of game 
than hunters, and very often accompany Moplahs, who 
go out hunting to provide themselves with meat of all 

“kinds for feasts during their weddings. _The Ulladans 
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are engaged only as beaters. For this service, they are 
given meals during the wedding, in addition to three 
annas worth of paddy for each beater. They are armed 
with clubs, and seldom go with dogs, fearing that they 
may drive away the game. When any animal is killed 
in hunting, the right side of the back of the animal goes 
to the Government. It is given to the Forest Officer, 
who auctions it, and the money obtained is sent to the 
taluk treasury. The left side of the back goes to the 
member of the party who shoots the animal. He also 
gets the face with the tongue. The headman among 
the Ulladans also vets a share. The remainder of the 
carease is equally divided among the members who have 
formed the party. Should any dispute arise regarding 
the division of the game, the man who shoots the animal 
is entrusted with the settlement of the dispute, and his 
decision is final. In cases where the hunting party is 
organised by the Moplahs, the Ulladans get wages and 
meals for their trouble. In places where elephant pits are 
dug, hunting is forbidden. 

“As regards their social status, the Ulladans, like 
the Naydadis, form the Chandalas of the plains. Their 
approach to within a radius of sixty-four feet pollutes 
Brahmans, and all higher castes, including the Sudras 
(Nayars). The Ulladans cannot walk along the public 
roads, or come to the bazaars. Nor can they approach 
the precincts of any town or locality where the members 
of higher castes reside. The Pulayas and Parayas pro- 
fess to be polluted by them. It is curious to note that 
the Ullada women consider it degrading to go to work 
like the Pulaya woman. They say that their husbands 
have to provide for them.” 

Ulli (onions or garlic).—A sub-division of the Tigala 
market-gardeners. The equivalent Ullipdyala occurs as © 
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an exogamous sept of Golla, and Ulligadda as a sept of 
Boya and Korava. 

Ulumban.—It is recorded in the Gazetteer of 
Malabar that “an endogamous sub-caste (of Nayars) of 
foreign origin are the Ulumbans or cowherds. According 
to one tradition, they were originally immigrants from 
Dvaraka (Guzerat). Their original occupation still sur- 
vives in the privileges of supplying ghee (clarified butter) 
for the abhishégam or libation at the great annual festival 
at the jungle shrine of Kéttiyur, and of supplying butter- 
milk to the Tiruvanga temple at Tellicherry, which are 
exercised by families of this caste; and in the general 
privilege of offering milk in any temple without previous 
ablution.” 

Uluvala (seeds of horse-gram: Dodichos brflorus).— 
An exogamous sept of Boya and Jogi. 

Ungara.—Ungara and Ungardla, meaning rings, 
have been recorded as exogamous septs of Balija and 
Kuruba. 

Unittiri.—Unittiri, or Unyatiri, meaning, it is said, 
venerable boy, has been recorded as a sub-division of 
Samantam. Unnittan appears, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a title of Nayars, and is said to be 
derived from unni, small, tan, a title of dignity. 

Unnekankana.—A sub-division of Kurubas, who 
tie a woollen thread (unne kankana) round the wrist at 
times of marriage. 

Unni.—For the followirg note on the Unnis of 
Travancore, I am indebted to Mr. N. Subramani Alyar. 
The word Unni, whatever its significance may have been 
of old, at present forms the common title of four castes 
of the Ambalavasi group, whose manners and custom 
differ considerably in their details. They are known, 
_respectively. as Pushpakans, Brahmanis, Tiyattunnis, — 
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and Nattu Pattars, their social precedence being in this 
order. Pushpakan comes from pushpa, which in Sans- 
krit means either a flower or menses. Brahmanis, more 
vulgarly known as Pappinis, are so named because they 
perform some of the priestly functions of the Brahmans 
for the Sadra population of Travancore. Tiyattunnis, 
also known as Taiyampatis in British Malabar, are so 
called from the peculiar religious service they perform 
in some Hindu temples. Nattu Pattars are also known 
as Pattar Unnis and Karappuram Unnis. Unni means 
a child, and is used as an honorific term to denote the 
male children of a Nambitiri’s household. The reason 
why these Ambalavasi castes came to be so called was 
that they were looked upon as more respectable than the 
Nayars, by whom the term must doubtless have been 
made use of at first. The Pushpakans are said to be 
divided into three classes, namely Pushpakans, Nambi- 
assans, and Puppallis. The first section live only as far 
south as Evuir in Central Travancore, and are called 
Nambiyars in the north. The Nambiyassans live in 
Cochin and North Vravancore, while the Puppallis 
are found only towards the south. There are no sub- 
divisions among the Brahmanis and Karappuramunnis. 
But the Tiyattunnis are divided into two classes, namely 
the Tiyatinambiyans of the north, who are generally 
employed in the temples of Sastha, and Tiyattunnis 
proper, who perform a similar function in the shrines of 
Bhadrakali. Women are also known as Atovaramma- 
mar and Kovillammamar. 

Pushpakans are said to have arisen out of the 
union of a Brahman woman in her menses with her 
husband. Parasurama set them apart, and gave them 
the occupation of making garlands in the temples of 
Malabar. Though this derivation is given in the. 
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Kéralamahatmya, it may be more easily believed that 
Pushpakan is derived from the occupation of working 
in flowers. Puppalli, at any rate, is thus derived, and, 
as Palli signifies anything sacred, the caste name arose 
from the occupation of preparing garlands for deities. 
Nambiyassans, called also Nambiyars and Nambis, must 
have been, as also the Puppallis and Brahmanis, one 
with the Pushpakans. In some places, Nambiyassans 
are known to have kept gymnasia and military 
training schools. The Brahmanis must have undergone 
some degrec of degradation because of the religious 
songs which they sang during the marriages of the 
Nayars, while those who did not take part therein 
became, as it were, a separate sept. Another tradition, 
accounting for the origin of the caste, is that, as in 
primitive ages early marriages prevailed among the 
Malayadla Brahmans, the family of the Nambitiri 
who first married his daughter after puberty was 
excommunicated, and gave origin to the Pushpakas. 
This is untrue, as, in Vedic times, adult marriage was the 
rule, and the Nambutiris in this respect have been 
known to follow a more primitive custom than the 
Brahmans of the east coast. The Tiyattunnis are said 
to be the descendants of a Bhuta or demon directed by 
Siva to sing songs in praise of Bhadrakali, and appease 
her anger after the murder of Darika. They must from 
the first have formed a distinct section of the Ambala- 
vasis. The Karappuram Unnis are supposed to have 
been elevated to their present status by Cheraman 
Perumal, one of the rulers of ancient Kérala, as, though 
belonging to the Sudra caste, they were obliged on one 
occasion to perform Brahmanical service for him. Peru- 
mal is believed to have permitted them to take the title 
of-Unni, and call themselves Pattar, by which name 
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East Coast Brahmans are known in Malabar. Thus they 
came to own the three names Nattu Pattar, Pattar Unni, 
and Karappuram Unni, Karappuram or Shertallay being 
the territory where the sept received the above-mentioned 
social elevation from their sovereign. Iven now, many 
of them reside in the taluks of Ambalapuzha and 
Shertallay. 

The house of a Pushpaka is variously known as 
pushpakam, pumatum, or padodakam, the last signifying 
a place where the water falls from the feet of the deity, 
on account of its close proximity to the temple, where 
the daily avocation of the Pushpaka lies. The houses 
ofthe Tiyattuuuis and Nattu Pattars are only known 
by the name of bhavanam. As in the case of the 
Brahmans, the Pushpanis and Brahmanis cover their 
bodies with a piece of cloth, carry an umbrella, and are 
accompanied by Nayar servant-maids when they go 
out in public. The women have one more fold in their 
dress than the Nambitiris. The neck ornament of 
women is the cherutali-kuttam, and the ear ornament 
the katila. Bell-metal bangles are worn round the 
‘wrists. Female Tiyattunnis and Nattu Pattars do not 
wear the last, and are generally unaccompanied by Nayar 
servant-maids when they go out. 

Pushpakans are believed to be the most fitting caste 
for ‘the preparation of flower garlands to be used in 
temples. They also assist in the preparation of the 
materials for the daily offering. Nambiyassans were 
instructors in arms in days of old, and kalari or gymna- 
‘sia are owned by them even at the present day. Their 
punyaha, or purificatory ceremony after pollution, is per- 
formed by Pushpakans. Brahmani women sing religious 
songs on the occasion of marriage among all castes from 
‘Kshatriyas to Nayars. In Kumaranallir and other — 
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“Bhagavati shrines, women are employed to sing propitia- 
tory songs, while the men make garlands, sweep the floor 
of the inner court-yard and plinth, clean the temple 
vessels, and carry the lamp when images are taken round 
in procession. It is only the first of ‘these temple ser- 
vices that the Pushpakas do, and their women never go 
out to sing on marriage occasions. The word Tiyattu 
or Teyyatu is said to be a corruption of Daivamattu, or 
dancing to please the deity. According to one tradition, 
they were degraded from Pushpakas for undertaking 
- service in the temples. In more orthodox times, tiyattu 
could be performed only in temples and Brahman houses, 
but now Sidras also share the privilege of inviting the 
Tiyattunnis to their homes for this purpose, though the 
ceremony cannot be performed in their houses without a 
previous punyaha. The rite is extremely popular when 
epidemic disease prevails. Ganapati and Bhadrakaliare, 
as a preliminary measure, worshipped, to the accompani- 
ment of musical instruments. As this has to be done in 
the noon, it is called uchchappattu, or noon-day song. 
In the evening, an image of Bhadrakali is drawn on the 
ground with powders of five colours, white, yellow, black, 
green and red. At night, songs are sung in praise of 
that deity by the Tiyattunni and his followers. A mem- 
ber of the troupe then plays the part of Bhadrakdli in the 
act of murdering the demon Darika, and, in conclusion, 
waves a torch before the inmates of the house, to ward 
off the evil eye, which is the most important item in the 
whole ccremony. The torch is believed to be given by 
Siva, who is worshipped before the light is waved. 
The Karappuram Unnis, unlike the other septs of 
‘their class, are mostly agriculturists. The Unnis, are 
if Smartas, but a partiality for Bhadrakali is manife: ted: 


Tiyattunnis and Brahmanis. All social mat 
fire - 
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among the Unnis are superintended by Nambiitiri 
Brahmans, but, in all that directly touches the social wéll- 
being, their own headmen are the judges. Before 
entering a Pushpaka’s house for the observation of any 
ceremony, the Nambitiris insist upon the performance 
of punyaha. Though the superiority of Ilayatus is 
acknowledged, they are never employed by the Pushpakas 
for priestly functions. The Ilayatus are believed to 
have once been the priests of the Nattu Pattars, though 
-at the present time learned men from their own sept 
are employed for this purpose. The punyaha is, how- 
ever, performed through the agency of Nambitiris. The 
priests of the Nambiyassans, ‘Tiyattunnis, and Brahmanis 
are Ilayatus. 

Adult marriage prevails, twelve being the earliest 
age of a girl when she ccases to be single. On the 
evening of the day before the wedding, the bride has a 
ceremonial bath, and performs the ceremony of growing 
a jasmine shoot, the flowers of which she should cull and 
present as an Offering to the deity. On the marriage 
day, the bridegroom’s party arrives in procession at the 
house of the bride, who awaits them with her face 
covered, and holding a brass mirror and garland of flowers 
in her hands. Her veil is removed, and the contracting 
couple gaze at each other. At the auspicious hour their 
hands are joined, and other items of the marriage rites 
carried out. In connection with a Pushpaka marriage, 
ammana attam or tossing of metal balls, kaikottikali, 
‘or. the circular dance, and yatrakali are among the 
nusements indulged in. Divorce was common among 

'Pushpakas in bygone days, but, at the present 
the marriage tie is usually permanent, and it is. 
after the first husband’s death that cloths :: 
;eweceived from a Malayala Brahman in t 
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sambandham (alliance). The Brahmanis, however, have 
not given up the practice of divorce. Nambiyassans, 
Puppallis, Pattar Unnis, and Brahmanis follow. the 
marumakkattayam system of inheritance (through the 
female line), while the Pushpakas and Tiyattunnis are 
makkattayis, and follow the law of inheritance from father 
to son. The offspring of a Brahmani by a Pushpaka 
woman are regarded as issue in a makkattayam family. 
As isthe custom among the Nambitiris, only the eldest 
son marries, the other sons remaining as snatakas, and 
contracting alliances with Nayar women. The Illam 
Nayars, however, do not give their daughters to the 
Unnis. 

The jatakarma, though not strictly proper, is ob- 
served in modern days. The namakarana takes place, 
along with the annaprasana, in the sixth month after: 
birth, The chaula is performed in the third year,. 
though, among the Nattu Pattars, it is a preliminary 
ceremony before upanayana. The proper time for the 
performance of the upanayana is between the eighth 
and sixteenth ycar. Samavartana takes place on the 
fourteenth day after upanayana. Pollution lasts for only 
ten days among the Tiyattunnis, whereas the Brahmanis 
observe twelve, and the Nattu Pattars thirteen days’ 
pollution. Ten gayatris (hymns) are allowed to be recited 
thrice daily. 

The Pushpakas are the highest of the thread- 
wearing sections of the Ambalavasis, according to 
their traditional origin as well as their religious and 
social practices. The Pattar Unnis are the lowest, and 
are only a step higher than the Kurukkals. Consecrated 

er. and flowers are not given to them directly by the 
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tule with all Ambalavasi divisions. Other Ambalavasis 
‘do not receive fuod from the Unnis. These section’ of | 
the Unnis which have Ilayatus for their priests accept 
food from them. As the Pushpakas proper employ 
only Nambitiris for purificatory purposes, the latter 
freely cook food in their houses, as in those of the 
Mittatus.. 
It is recorded by Mr. Logan* that the Tiyattunnis 
or Tiyddis (ti, fire ; Attam, play) are ‘a class of pseudo- 
Brahmans in Malabar, who derive their name from the 
ceremony of jumping through fire before temples.” 
Mr. Subramani Aiyar writes, in this connection, that 
“¥ do not think Mr. Logan is quite right when he 
describes the service of the Tiyattunnis as jumping 
through fire. It is dancing with lighted wicks in the 
hands, to exorcise the genius representing the evil eye, 
or as a propitiatory service in temples. It answers to 
the pallippanna and kolantullal of the Kaniyans. A 
figure of Bhadrakali is drawn on the ground with 
powders of different colours, and the chief incidents 
in the incarnate life of the deity are recited by the 
Tiyattunnis. After this, some cocoanuts are broken in 
two, and lighted wicks are then placed before the 
presiding deity if done in a temple as a propitiatory 
service, or before any particular individual or individuals, 
if the object is to free him or them from the effect of the 
evil eye.” 

Uppalavar (salt workers).—A synonym of Alavan. 

_Uppara.—For the following note, I am mainly 
indebted to Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. Uppiliyan, 
Uppara, Uppara or Uppaliga, are different names for. 
‘aclass of people, who followed the same professional. 


* Manual of the Malebar district. 





‘occupation, the anuiure of salt (uppu) i in. various 
parts of Southern India. ! {fhe Uppiliyans live in the 
Tamil country, and speak ‘Tamil ; the Upparas in the 
‘Telugu. country, and speak Telugu ; while the Upparas 
inhabit the Mysore province and the districts border- 
ing thereon, and speak Canarese. The Upparas are 
described by Mr. H. A. Stuart * as “a caste of tank- 
diggers and earth-workers, corresponding to the Uppi- 
liyans of the Tamil districts. They resemble greatly the 
Oddes (Voddas or Wudders) in appearance, customs, and 
manner of earning a living. Their traditional occupation 
is, as the name implies, manufacturing earth-salt. They 
profess to be Saivites and Vaishnavites, but practically 
worship village deities, ¢.¢., Sunkalamma, Timmappa, 
and Jambulamma.” It is possible that the Uppiliyans, 
Upparas, and Upparas were originally a homogeneous 
caste, the members of which, in course of time, migrated 
to different parts of the country, and adopted the. 
language of the locality in which they settled. The 
causes, which may have led to the breaking up of the 
caste, are not far to seek. The original occupation 
thereof, according to the legendary story of its origin, 
was tank, channel, and well digging. Southern India 
depended in days gone by, as at the present time, 
mainly on its agricultural produce, and people were 
required, then as now, to secure, conserve, and distribute 
the water, which was essential for agricultural prosperity. 
Inscriptions, such as those quoted by Mr. V. Venkayya,t 
bear testimony to the energy displayed by former. 
rulers in Southern India in having tanks, wells, and 
irrigation channels constructed. Uppiliyans, Upparas: 
or Upparas, are, at t the present day, found all over. the. 





© Manual of the. North Arcot district. 
splog : Surrey of India, Annual Report, 1902-1903. 
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Madras Presidency, from Ganjam in the north to 
Tinnevelley in the south. From early times they seem 
to have, in addition to the work already indicated, been 
engaged in bricklaying, house-building, the construction 
of forts, and every kind of earth-work. 
Writing concerning the Telugu. Upparas at the 
beginning of the nincteenth century, Buchanan states * 
that “their proper occupation is the building of mud 
walls, especially those of forts.” A very important 
occupation of these people was the manufacture of earth- 
salt and saltpetre, of which the latter was an important 
ingredient in the manufacture of gunpowder. “ Through- 
out India,” Dr. G. Oppert writes.t ‘‘saltpetre is found, 
and the Hindus are well acquainted with all its proper- 
ties; it is even commonly prescribed as a medicine. 
India was famous for the exportation of saltpetre, and is 
so. The Dutch, when in India, traded especially in this 
article.” 

The Uppiliyans say that they are descended from a 
man who was created to provide salt for the table of 
their god, but lost the favour of the deity because his . 

. wife bartered the salt for some glass bangles. In his 
wrath he put his wife into the oven to kill her, but she 
- escaped through a hole inthe back. As evidence of the 
truth of the story, they point to the facts that their 
women wear no glass bangles, and that their ovens 
always have a hole inthem. The caste further traces its 
descent from a mythical individual, named Sagara, to 
whom is ascribed the digging of the Bay of Bengal. His 
story is narrated in the Vishnu Purana, t and is briefly as 





* Journey through M;sore, Canara and Malabar, Ed., 1807. 

-On the Weapons, Army Organization, and Political Maxims of the. rere 
Hindus, with special reference to gunpowder and fire. -arms, Madras, 4380... 

$ Vide F, Hall’s edition of H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, 1864. TH. a89+-303. 
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follows. Sagara was son of Bahu, who was overrun by 
the Haihayas and Talajanghas, and consequently retired 
to the forest, where, near the hermitage of Muni Aurva, 
one of his queens conceived. A rival queen poisoned 
her, so as to prevent her from being delivered of the 
child. Meanwhile, Bahu waxed old, and his pregnant 
wife prepared to ascend the funeral pyre with him. But 
the Muni forbade her, saying that she was going to be 
the mother of an universal emperor. She accordingly 
desisted from the desperate act, and a splendid boy was 
born, and the poison expelled along with him. The 
Muni, on this account, gave him the name of Sagara, 
meaning with poison. As he grew up, the boy came to 
know of the troubles of his father, and resolved to recover 
his kingdom. He put to death nearly the whole of 
the Haihayas, and made the others acknowledge his 
suzerainty. He had two wives, by one of whom he had 
a son named Asamanja, and by the other sixty thousand 
sons. He subsequently performed the asvamédha or 
sacrifice of a horse, which was guarded by his sons. The 
animal was, however, carried off by some one into a 
chasm in the earth, Sagara commanded his sons to 
search for the steed, and they traced him by the impres- 
sions of the hoofs to the chasm, which he had entered. 
They proceeded to enlarge it, and dug downwards, each 
for a league. Coming to Patala, they saw the horse 
wandering freely about, and at no great distance from it: 
was Kapila Rishi, sitting in meditation. Exclaiming 
“This is the villain who has maliciously interrupted our 
sacrifice, and stolen the horse, kill him, kill him,” they ran. 
towards him with uplifted weapons. The Rishi raised his. 
eyes, and for an instant looked upon them, and they: 
‘became reduced to ashes by the sacred flame that darted’ 
‘from him. On learning of the death of his sons, Sagara’ 
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sent Amsumat, the son of Asamanja, to secure,the animal. 

He went by the deep path which his father and uncles had 

dug, and, arriving at the place where Kapila was, propitia- 

ted him with an obeisance. The Rishi gave him the horse, 

to be delivered to his father, and in conferring the boon 

which Amsumat prayed for, said that his grandson would 

bring down the divine Ganges, whose “ waters shall wash 

the bones and ashes of thy grandfather's sons,” and raise 

them to swarga. Sagara then completed his sacrifice, 

and, in affectionate memory of his sons, called the chasm 

which they had dug Sagara. This is still the name of 
the ocean, and especially of the Bay of Bengal at the 

mouth of the Ganges, which, in accordance with the 

boon of Kapila, was brought down to carth by Amsumat’s 

grandson Bhagiratha, from whom it received the name 

of Bhagirathi, which it retains to this day. Such is the 

story of the origin of the caste, members of which often 

call it Sagara kula, or the family of Sagara. As his- 
sons excavated the ocean, so they dig tanks, channels, 

wells, etc. In the Mysore Census Reports, the Upparas’ 
are said to be called “ Uppara in the eastern, Uppaliga 

in the southern, and Mélu (west) Sakkre in the western 

districts. [Some explain that they work in salt, which is 

more essential than sugar, and that Mél Sakkare means 

superior sugar.] This caste is divided into the Telugu 

and Karnataka sub-divisions. The latter make earth-salt, 

while the former work as bricklayers and builders. The 

well-to-do section of the caste further undertake public 

works on contract, and some of them are good architects 

ef ordinary Hindu houses, which do not call for much 

‘scientific precision. There are also agriculturists and 

dabourers among them.” In the Madras Presidency, at 

‘the present day, some members of the caste are well and 
tank diggers, house-builders or bricklayers ; others are 
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agricultural labourers, or village servants. A few are 
earth-work contractors, or, as at Muthialpet near. 
Conjeeveram, yarn dyers. Some are in the service of 
Government as police constables. The women are very 
hard-working, and help their husbands at their work. 
To this fact is said to be due the high rate at which the 
bride-price is fixed. The well-kept roads of the city 
of Madras are the work of a colony of Upparas, who 
have settled there. The following curious custom is 
recorded by the Rev. J. Cain in a note* on the 
tank-diggers of the Godavari district. ‘‘ A disturb- 
ance in a little camp of tank-diggers confirmed a 
statement which | heard at Masulipatam as to the manner 
in which the tank-diggers divide their wages. They had 
been repairing the bank of a tank, and been paid for 
their work, and, in apportioning the shares of each 
labourer, a bitter dispute arose because one of the women 
had not received what she deemed her fair amount. On 
enquiry, it turned out that she was in an interesting 
condition, and therefore could claim not only her own, 
but also a share for the expected child. This had been 
overlooked, and, when she asserted her right to a double 
portion, those who had already received their money 
objected to part with any, although they acknowledged 
that the claim was fair and just.” 
By the Madras Salt Act, 1889, it is enacted that. any 

person who— 

(a) removes any salt without or in excess of the 
permits necessary by this Act; or 

(6) except for agricuitural or building purposes, 
_ excavates, collects or possesses salt-earth in any local 
area where it is contraband salt ; or 


* Ind. Ant., VIII, 1879. 
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(c) manufactures contraband salt in any other way 
‘than by excavating or collecting salt-earth ; or 

(d) purchases, obtains, possesses, sells or weighs. 
contraband salt other than salt-earth, knowing or having 
reason to believe it to be contraband ; or 

(e) refines saltpetre without such license as is 
prescribed by the Act ; or 

(f) attempts to commit, or within the meaning of 
the Indian Penal Code abets the commission of any of 
the above acts, 

shall on conviction be punishable for every such 
offence with imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months, or with fine not exceeding five hundred rupees, 
or with both. 

It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Bellary district, 
that “at the time when the Company came into posses- 
sion of the district, the salt consumed in it was of two 
kinds, namely, the earth-salt manufactured from saline 
soils by men of the Uppara caste, and the marine salt 
made on the west coast. The latter was imported by 
the Lambadis and Korachas, who brought it up the 
ghats by means of large droves of pack-bullocks. The 
earth-salt was made in what were known as modas, 
which were peculiar to the Ceded Districts, and were 
especially common in Bellary. A heap of earth was piled 
up, and on the top of it were hollowed out one or more 
circular basins, some five feet in diameter and two feet 
deep. From the bottom of these basins, channels lined 
with chunam (lime) ran down to one or more reservoirs 
similarly lined. Salt-earth was collected in the places 
where it’ effloresced naturally in the dry months, and 
staken to the moda on pack-buffaloes. It was thrown 
into the basins, and then a quantity of water was poured. 
‘apon it. The brine so obtained flowed through the 
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channels at the bottom of the basins into the reservoirs. 
From these it was baled with chatties (pots) into a set 
of masonry evaporating pans, carefully levelled and 
plastered with chunam, where it was left to be converted 
into salt by solar evaporation. Each lot of salt-earth, 
which was thus lixiviated, was taken from the basins and 
thrown outside them, and this process constantly repeated 
gradually raised the level of the moda and the basins, 
which were perpetually being re-made on the top of it. 
Some of the modas gradually grew to be as much as 
twenty feet in height. When they became too high for the 
buffaloes to carry the salt-earth up to their summits with 
comfort, they were abandoned, and others started else- 
where. The earth-salt made in this manner was neither 
so good nor so strong as marine salt, but it was much 
used by the poorer classes and for cattle, and thus 
interfered with the profits of the Government salt mono- 
poly, which was established in 1805. As early as 1806, 
therefore, it was proposed to prohibit its manufacture. 
The chief arguments against any such step were that it 
would inflict hardship upon the Upparas who made the 
salt, and upon the poorer classes who consumed it, and, 
for the next three quarters of a century, a wearisome 
correspondence dragged on regarding the course which 
it would be proper to pursue. In 1873, Mr. G. Thornhill, ' 
Member of the Board of Revenue, visited the Ceded 
Districts, to see how matters stood. He reported that. 
it was not possible to check the competition of the earth- 
salt with the Government marine salt by imposing an 
excise duty, as the modas were numerous and scattered. 
For similar reasons, and also because all the Upparas were 
very poor, a license-tax was out of the question. At the 
same time he calculated that the loss to Government due. 
to the system was from eight to ten lakhs annually, and,’ 
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seeing that,Government salt was obtainable in Bellary as 
cheaply as in other inland districts, he recommended that 
the industry should be gradually suppressed. Govern- 
ment agreed, and ordered that the opening of new modas 
should be prohibited, and that those in existence should 
be licensed, with reference to their productive capacity, 
at rates to increase by annual increments until 1879, 
when the full duty leviable on sea-salt should be imposed 
on their entire produce. These measures, though they 
checked the manufacture, failed to entirely protect the 
revenue, and, in 1876, the Madras Salt Commission and 
Board of Revenue concurred in recommending that the 
manufacture of earth-salt should be at once and entirely 
suppressed. The Goverament of India agreed, and in 
1880 orders were given that the modas should all be 
destroyed, reasonable compensation being paid to their 
owners. The manufacture of earth-salt in the district is 
now entirely a thing of the past, though in many places 
the remains of the old modas may still be seen. Some 
of the Upparas, however, still yo annually to the Nizam’s 
Dominions in the dry season, and make earth-salt by 
the old methods for sale there. Apparently they agree 
with the Nizam’s Government to pay a certain fee, one- 
fourth of which is paid in advance, for the privilege. If 
the season is sufficiently dry, they make a small profit, 
but if, on the other hand, it is wet, manufacture is impos- 
sible, and they lose the amount of the fee, and their 
labour as well.” A good deal of saltpetre is still made 
by members of the caste in various parts of the Madras 
Presidency by lixiviating the alkaline efflorescence 
‘of the earth. For this purpose, licenses are obtained 
annually from the Salt Department. Crude saltpetre is 
sold for manure on coffee estates, and also used in the. 
‘manufacture of fireworks. = 
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Speaking different languages, and living in different 
parts of the country, the Uppiliyans, Upparas, and 
Upparas do not intermarry, though, where they are found 
close together, they interdine. 

The caste recognises the authority of its headmen, 
who are called Periyathanakaran, Ejaman, etc., and are 
assisted in some places, for example Madras, by a 
Jatibidda (son of the caste), who does the duties of 
caste peon or messenger, summoning members to a 
caste council-mecting, and so on. The usual punish- 
ments inflicted bv a caste council are excommunication, 
fine, and the giving of a caste dinner. I am informed 
that, among the Canarese Upparas, a woman found 
guilty of adultery is punished as follows. A lock of her 
hair is cut off, and she is bathed in cold water, and made 
to drink a little cow-dung water. She is then taken to 
the temple, where the pijari (priest) sprinkles holy water 
over her head. A fine is paid by her family. A man, 
who is proved guilty of a similar offence, has one side of 
his moustache and one of his eyebrows shaved off, and 
the hair of his head is removed in three parallel lines. 
Seven small booths are constructed of straw, and set on 
fire. Through this the man has to pass. He is then 
plunged into a tank, and, after bathing therein, he is 
sprinkled with holy water. I am told that a woman 
has also to go through the fire ordeal. 

Girls are married either before or after puberty, but 
usually after. Among the Uppiliyans and Upparas, it is 
customary for a man to claim his paternal aunt’s daughter 
in marriage. The ceremonies in connection with mar- 
riage vary in accordance with the locality. Amongst 
the Uppiliyans of Madura, the tali (marriage badge) is 
“usually tied to the bride's neck by a special woman, 
‘resident in her village, called Sirkari. In some places it. 
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is tied, as among some other Tamil castes, by the bride- 

“groom's sister. Among the Telugu and Canarése 
sections, it is tied by the bridegroom himself. By the 
Upparas of South Canara, the dhare marriage rite is 
performed, in which the father of the bride pours water. 
from a vessel over the united hands of the contracting 
couple. I am told that, among some Canarese Upparas, 
the bridegroom’s head is shaved, and, after bathing, he 
puts on a double brass wire corresponding to the sacred 
thread of the Brahmans, which he wears for five days. 
Among the Telugu Upparas there are two sub-divisions, 
which are called, according to the amount of the bride- 
price, Yédu (seven) Madala and Padaharu (sixteen) 
Madala, a mada being equal to two rupees. Some say 
that mada refers to the modas (heaps of earth) used in 
former times. At a marriage among some Uppiliyans, it 
is customary for the bride and bridegroom to sit inside a 
wall made of piled up water pots, with the ends of their 
cloths tied together, while some of the women present 
- pour water from the pots over their heads. The re- 
marriage of widows is permitted, and I gather that, 
among the Upparas, a widow may only marry a widower, 
and vice versd. 

In a note on the Uppiliyans of the Trichinopoly 
district, Mr. F. R. Hemingway states that ‘‘some of 
the marriage ceremonies are peculiar. They allow an 
unborn boy to be betrothed to his unborn cousin, The 
bride has to be asked in marriage a number of times, 
before consent is given, lest it be thought that she is 
‘yielding too easily. The marriage is performed at her 
“house, lest it should be thought that her parents are 
forcing her on the bridegroom. The caste does not use 
‘the marriage pole or paligai pots: Instead of the usual 
“turmeric threads, the wrists of the contracting couple are 
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tied together with wool. A curious custom among the 
Taniil section is that, at the beginning of the ceremonies, 
both on the first and second day, three matrons wash 
their faces in turmeric water, and the bride and bride- 
groom are bathed with the water used by them. They 
also have unusual observances connected with a girl's 
attainment of maturity. A husband may not look into 
his bride’s eyes until this occurs. When she has at 
length attained maturity, the husband comes to his bride’s 
house with a sheep and some vegetables, and kills the 
former. His brother-in-law then marks his forehead with 
the sheep's blood. The husband eats some plantain and 
milk, and spits it out at his bride, who is made to stand 
behind a screen. If the girl has attained maturity before 
her marriage, the Tamil section of the caste make her 
walk over scven wooden hoops on the wedding day. 
The husband has to give his formal consent to the 
ceremony, and a washerman has to be present. The 
Telugus perform this rite on the last day of the girl’s 
first menstrual period, and her maternal uncle has to 
be present. The Uppiliyans allow the remarriage of 
widows and divorced women. A man may not shave 
until he marries a virgin, and, if he does not do so, he 
has to remain unshaved all his life.” 

The dead are, as a rule, buried. Among the 
Uppiliyans, who occupy a higher social position than 
the Canarese and Telugu sections, death pollution is ob- 
served for seven days. Among the Upparas, the period 
of pollution is sixteen days. 

Concerning the death ceremonies, Mr. Hemingway 
writes as follows. ‘Widows of the Tamil section never 
remove their tali, but leave it till it drops off of itself. 
When a man dies, his widow is made to pretend he is 
“still alive, and hathes him with oil, and puts garlands on 
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him. If a man is to be buried, the chief mourner 
pretends to dig the grave. The karumantaram, or 
final death ceremony, of the Tamil section consists 
merely in taking some milk to an erukka (Calotropts 
gigantea) shrub on the sixteenth evening, just before 
the jackals begin to howl. They pour it over the shrub 
with the help of a barber, saying ‘Go to Swarga 
(the abode of Indra), and make your way to Kailasam 
(heaven).’” 

Some members of the caste are Vaishnavites, and 
others Saivites. In some places, the former are branded 
by their gurus, who are Vaishnava Brahmans. They 
also worship various village deities, which vary accord- 
ing to the place of residence. In the Census Report, 
1891, the worship of Sunkalamma, Jambulamma, and 
Timmappa is noted. 

It is stated by Mr. Hemingway that ‘the Uppiliyans 
have a caste god, named Karuvandaraya Bommadeéva. 
He has no temple, but all the Uppiliyans in a village 
join in offering him an annual sacrifice in Tai (January- 
February), before the earth is scraped for the first time 
in the season for making saltpetre. They use 4varam 
(Cassia aurtculata) flowers and river sand in this 
worship. They also have three special caste goddesses, 
called Tippanjal, who are supposed to be women who 
committed sati. They have also Brahman gurus, who 
visit them every year, and bless their salt pits.” 

Concerning the caste organisation of the Uppiliyans, 
Mr. Hemingway writes that “when a complaint ofa 
caste offence is made, notice is sent to the Pattakkaran 
(headman), and to the whole Uppiliyan community in 
the neighbourhood, notifying the accusation and the 
. provisional expulsion of the accused. A second notice 
summons the community to a panchayat (council), which _ 
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is presided over by at least two or three Pattakkarans, 
the caste god being represented by some avaram flowers, 
a pot of water, and margosa (Melia Azadirachta) leaves. 
If acquitted, the accused is made to touch the water pot 
in token of his innocence. If he is convicted, both he 
and the complainant are fined, the latter for the 
purification of his house, if it has been polluted by the 
offence. The purification is performed by a man of the 
Marudir Nadu called Rettai Vilakkukaran (man of two 
lights), who eats a meal in the polluted house, with his 
hands held behind his back.” 

It was recently noted that the Upparasare, asa rule, 
uneducated, and their ignorance of the three R’s often 
leads to bitter disputes among themselves and with their 
employers in disbursing their wages. Some years ago, 
one of the Madras Missions opened a school for the 
benefit of this backward caste. In 1906, the Hindu 
Educational Mission of Madras started a night and day 
school, Upparapalaiyam Arya Pathasila, in the Uppara- 
palaiyam quarter of Madras. 

There is a Telugu proverb to the effect that one is 
ruined both ways, like an Uppara who has turned 
Sanyasi (ascetic), in reference to the fact that he neither 
follows his ancestral occupation, nor is tolerated in his 
new calling. The usual caste title is Chetti. 

Uppara occurs as a synonym of Kaisa Holeya. 

Uppu (salt).—A sub-division of Balijas and Koravas, 
who trade in salt, which they carry about the country 
in panniers on donkeys or bullocks. It is also an 
occupational sub-division of Kémati. The equivalent 
Uppa is an exogamous sept of Kélasi. Uppukéttei 
occurs as a division of Maravan, Upputholuvaru (salt- 
carriers) as an exogamous sept of Oddé, and Uppiri 


(salt-earth) as a sept of Kuruba. 
VII~16 
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Urali—In the Madras Census Report, 1891, the 
Urdlis are described as ‘‘a caste of agricultural labourers 
found chiefly in the districts of Madura and Trichinopoly. 

“The word Urali means a ruler of a village. Like the 
Ambalakkarans, they trace their descent from one 
Mutturaja, and the only sub-division returned by any 
number is Mutracha. ‘They also assert that they were 
formerly employed as soldiers. In the Wynad there is a 
section of Kurumbas called Urali Kurumbas, and it is 
not improbable that these Uralis of the Tamil country 
are an offshoot of the great Kurumba race.” The 
Uralis are further summed up in the same report, as 
“agricultural labourers in Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, and 
Madura. There scems to be some connection between 
the Uralis and the Ambalakkarans or Muttiriyans. 
Muttiriyan is a sub-division of both Urali and Ambalak- 
karan, and both of these are found in the same districts. 
Perhaps the Urdalis are an offshoot of the Tamil 
Valaiyans, which by change of occupation has transformed 
itself into a distinct caste (see Ambalakkaran). The 
caste is split up into a number of sub-divisions, called 
after the name of the tract or nadu in Trichinopoly which 
each inhabits. To get back into the caste, an excom- 
municated man has to kill a sheep or goat before the 
elders, and mark his forehead with the blood. He then 
gives a feast to the assembly, and puts part of the food 
on the roof of his house. If the crows eat this, he is 
received back into the caste. [Brahmans always put out 
portions of the sraddha offerings in the same way, and 
judge whether they are acceptable or not by noting if the 
crows eat them or not.| Marriage is infant or adult. A 
man detected in an intrigue with an unmarried woman is 
fined, and has to marry her, and at the wedding his waist 
string is tied round her neck instead of a tali. The 
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well-to-do people of the caste employ Brahmans as 
priests, but others content themselves with their own 
elders. Widows and divorced women may marry again. 
The dead are either burned or buried. The richer 
members of the caste perform sraddha (memorial ser- 
vice for the dead). They drink alcohol, and eat fowls, 
mutton, pork, fish, rats, etc. In social position they come 
below the Idaiyans, Tottiyans, and Kallans. Their title is 
Kavandan.” 

For the following note on the Urdlis of the 
Trichinopoly district, I am indebted to Mr. F. R. 
Hemingway. ‘They say that they were originally 
Kshatriyas living in‘ Alipuram near Oudh,’ and left that 
place in search of adventure, or in consequence of 
disputes at home, leaving their wives behind them, and 
finally settled in the south, where they married serving 
women (pulukkachis). They say that they belong to the 
Mutturaja Kuttam, a phrase they cannot explain, and 
protest that the Ambalakkarans, who make a similar 
claim, have no ground for so doing. They seem to eat 
with no other caste on equal terms, but will, of course, 
accept separate meals from Vellalans. They are split 
into seven nadus, which are in effect endogamous sub- 
divisions. These are called after villages in the country 
inhabited by the caste, namely, Vadaséri, Pilltru, 
Séngudi, Kadavangudi or Virali, Talakka, Paluvinji or 
Magali, and Marungi. The members of the first three of 
these nadus are called Vadaséri Urdalis, and those of the 
other four Nattu-simai Urdalis, Kunduva-nattu-tokkadus, 
or Nandutindis. All of them will mess together. They 
say that the nadus were originally intended to facilitate 
the decision of caste disputes, and they are still the unit 
of self-government. Each naddu has a headman, who 
exercises supreme contro] over the villages included 
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within it... The Uralis also have a number of exogamous 
septs called karais by the Vadaséris and kaniyaccltis by 
the Nattu-simais, which are called after the names of 
places. They are generally cultivators, but are said 
sometimes to be given to crime. They wear the sacred 
thread on occasions of marriages and funerals, The 
women can be recognised by their dress, the kusavam 
being spread out behind, and a characteristic pencil- 
shaped ornament (kuchu) being suspended from the neck. 
Some of their marriage and funeral customs are peculiar. 
Among the Nattu-simais, the betrothal is ratified by 
the maternal uncle of each of the pair solemnly measur- 
ing out three measures of paddy (rice) in the presence 
of the othe: party at their house. At their funerals, 
the bier is not brought into the village, but left outside, 
and the corpse is carried to it. Among the Vadaséris, 
while preparations are being made for the removal of the 
body, a Paraiyan woman performs a dance. Among the 
Nattu-simais this is done on the Ettu day. On the_ 
second day after the funeral, the relatives of the deceased 
dip their toes in a mortar full of cow-dung water placed 
in front of his house, and put sacred ashes on the head. 
The karumantaram, or final death ceremony, is only 
performed by the rich. It can take place at any time 
after the third day. The Ettu ccremony is similarly 
pérformed at any time after the third day, and is attended 
with a curious ritual. Both sections of the caste erect 
a booth, in which three plantain trees are planted, 
and the chief mourner and his -ousins stand there all day 
to receive the condolences of their friends. From this 
point the practice of the two sections differs in small 
points of detail. Among the Vadaséris, the friends come 
one by one, and are asked by the’ chief mourner, “Will 
you embrace, or will you strike your forehead?” In 
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reply, the friend either closes the open hand of the chief 
mourner with his own as a form of embrace, or flings 
himself on the ground in the booth, and weeps. Each 
visitor then goes to a meeting of the nadu which is being 
held outside the village, and a Paraiyan and three Uralis 
inform the headman who have visited the booth and who 
have not, and ask if it may be removed. Permission 
being given, the plantains are cut down, and the woman- 
folk wail round a chembu (vessel) placed there. All 
then proceed to the nadu meeting, where a turban is put. 
on a Paraiyan, a dancing-girl and a Pandadram, and 
the Paraiyan (called Nattu Samban) beats his drum, 
and pronounces a blessing on the nadu. Finally all 
repair to the house of the deceased, where the headman 
puts three handfuls of kambu (millet) into the cloth of 
his wife or some other member of the family, and throws 
a mortar on the ground. Punishments for caste offences 
take some curious forms. A margosa(A/clia Asadirachta) 
leaf is put on the house of anyone who is excommunicated. 
Ifa man seduces a girl of the caste, an enquiry is held, 
and the pair are married. ‘The waist-string of the man 
is tied round the neck of the woman, and a Tottiyan is 
called in to take away the pollution which they and their 
relatives have incurred. They are taken toa tank (pond), 
where 108 holes have been made by the Tottiyan, and 
are made to bathe in every hole, sprinkling the water over 
their heads. A sheep is then killed by a Tottiyan and a 
Chakkiliyan, its head is buried, and the couple and their 
relatives are made to walk over the spot. The blood of 
the animal is then smeared on their forcheads, and they 
all ave to bathe again. They are next given cow's urine 
to drink, and then once more bathe. After that they are 
given milk, and are made to prostrate themselves before 
the panchayat (council). Finally they have to give a 
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feast to the panchayat, at which a part of the food 
is offered to the crows, and the purification is not 
complete till the birds have partaken thereof. The 
Urdlis are fond of shikar (hunting). On the Sivaratri 
night, sacrifices are offered to their family gods, and, on 
the following day, all the men of the village go out 
hunting. They have a head shikari (huntsman), called 
Kavéttaikaran, who receives every animal which is killed, 
cuts off its head, and breaks its legs. The head is given 
to the man who killed the animal, and the rest is shared 
among the castemen.” : 

Of the Uralis who inhabit the hill country of Travan- 
core, the following account is given in the Travancore 
Census teport, 1901. ‘ The Uralis are a class of hill 
tribes resident in the Cardamom Hills. They are chiefly 
found in the tracts known as Kunnanat, Velampan, 
Kurakkanat, Mannukat, Kalanat, and Periyar. The 
headman of the Uralis in each of these areas is called a 
Kanikkaran. Tradition tells us that they were the de- 
pendents of the kings of Madura, and that their duty was 
to hold umbrellas in times of State processions. In ancient 
times, many of the parts now included in the Todupuzha 
taluk belonged to the kingdom of Madura. Once, when 
the king came to Nériyamangalam, the ancestors of these 
Urdlis are said to have accompanied him, and to have 
been left there to rule (Ali) that locally (ur). The males 
dress like the low-country people, with cloths about four 
cubits long extending from the hip to the knee. Another 
cloth, about one or two cubits in length, is put over 
the back, one end of which passes under their right 
arm and the other over the shoulder, both meeting in 
front over the chest, where they are tied together in.a 
peculiar knot by folding the extremities, thus forming a 
bag wherein to contain their wayside necessaries, 
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Females wear two pieces of cloth, nine and two and a 
half-cubits in length respectively, and folded in the 
middle. The larger is the lower garment, and the 
smaller upper garment is worn with two ends tied 
around the neck. Males wear brass finger and toe-rings, 
sometimes of silver. Some adorn their necks with 
wreaths of beads, from fifteen to thirty in number. 
Females wear ear-ornaments known as katumani, which 
are rings of metal wire, four or five in number. Males 
generally allow their hair to grow, the face alone being 
now and then shaven. The Urdalis eat rice for six 
months of the year, and subsist on roots, fruits, and other 
forest produce during the remaining half. A large 
portion of the paddy (rice) that the Uralis gather by 
cultivation goes to the low country in exchange for 
clothing and salt. The flesh of most animals is eaten, 
but the elephant and buffalo are held in such great 
respect that no Urali ever ventures to hurt them. Even 
the approach of the buffalo is religiously avoided. They 
begin to fell forest trees in Dhanu (December-January), 
and seeds are sown by the end of Metam (April-May). 
They have only a katti. which is a kind of chopping 
knife, for purposes of ploughing. After cultivation they 
change their abodes. They put up huts in the vicinity 
of the cultivated areas, and use bamboo and reeds as 
materials. After leaving the old, and before putting’ up 
the new hut, they live for several days in caves or under 
trees. They are very good watchmen, and take great 
care in putting up fences, weeding, and protecting culti- 
vation from wild animals. They make excellent mats of 
reed. They are clever huntsmen, and are passionately 
attached to their hunting dogs. They hoard their grains 
-in wicker basket8 called virivallam. They possess copper 
. and brass vessels, mortar, chopping knives, sickles, 
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“spades, flint and steel. A man, After marriage lives with 
his wife, apart from his parents. Pollution of a ‘very 
aggravated kind is observed during tthe menstrual and 
puerperal periods. On these occasions a separate matam 
(hut), called the pattu-pandal, is put up at a distance 
from the dwelling hut. Here the woman stays for three 
days. After bathing on the fourth day, she shifts to 
another matam still nearer, and stays there for one or 
two days. On the seventh day she rejoins the family. 
In cases of confinement, twelve days are spent in the 
remotest hut, and five days in the nearer one. But for 
another period of twenty days the woman is not permitted 
to touch any one in the house, or cven the roofing of 
the hut. During these days food is prepared by others, 
and given to her. The water in which those who are 
confined, and those who are in their menses bathe, is 
considered to be defiled beyond remedy. Hence, for 
bathing purposes some secluded and out-of-the-way 
pool, called pattuvellam, is selected. Urdalis coming to 
the low country hesitate to drink water, on the score that 
it might be thus polluted. When the woman delivers 
herself of her first child, her husband observes three days’ 
pollution, but none for subsequent confinements. On 
all such occasions, the maternal relations of the woman 
have to observe five days’ pollution. On the eighteenth 
day after birth, the eldest member of the family names 
the child, and bores the ear. The head of the child is 
shaved as soon as it is able to walk, and a tuft of hair is 
left in front. The corpses of the Urdlis are not burnt, 
but buried at a sufficient distance from the house. A 
new cloth is put into the grave by each relative. After 
filling in the grave, they erect a shed over it, within 
which the chopping knife of the deceased, a quantity of 
boiled rice, and some chewing materials (betel and nuts) 
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are placed. After the lapse of seven years, an offering 
of food and drink is made to the departed soul. Death 
pallution lastg for sixteen days. The Urdlis address 
their father as appan, and maternal uncle as achchan. 
Marumakkathayam is the prevailing form of inheritance 
(in the female line). Marriage is settled by the parents. 
There is no tali symbol to indicate the wedded state. 
After the marriage is settled, the girl is merely sent 
to the pandal or hut of the husband. The Urédlis 
intermarry with the UJJadans, and in rare cases with 
Muduvans. Remarriage is permitted. An Urali, wish- 
ing to get married into a particular family, has to 
wed into the family a girl belonging to his own, The 
Uralis have a fine ear for music, and sing many songs 
in the night before going to bed. Like the Kanis 
(Kanikars), they resort to enchantments called cheppuka 
and chattuka for the cure of diseases. Their would-be 
sorcerers have to leave the community, and wander 
alone in the forest for a number of months. They are 
said to then vet into a trance, when their forefathers 
appear before them as maidens, and teach them the 
mystic arts. The Uralis bear their loads only on the 
back. and never on the head. They never go to distant 
places without their chopping knife. They are good 
forest guides.” The Uralis are stated by the Rev. S. 
Mateer * to practice polyandry like the Todas. 

Urali_ is further a synonym of the Tandans 
of Travancore, in reference, it is said, to their having 
been guardians of villages (ur) in former times, It 
is also the title of the headman of the Kuravas of 
Travancore and a synonym of the Kdlayans of. 
Malabar. 


a 








© Native Life in Travancore. 
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‘Uralii—The Uralis, who form the subject of the 
present note, dwell at an altitude of 1,800 feet in the 
jungles of Dimbhum in the Coimbatore district, where a 
forest bungalow, situated on a breezy ridge overlooking 
‘the plains, formed a convenient centre from which to 
study both Ufalis and the more primitive Shélagas. 

The Uralis are familiar with the Badagas, who have 
a settlement not many miles distant ; the Todas, who 
occasionally migrate across the adjacent Nilgiri frontier 
in search of grazing land for their buffaloes; and the 
Kurumbas and Irulas, who inhabit the lower slopes of 
the Nilgiris, which run down to Coimbatore. With the 
civilised world they are acquainted, as thcy carry loads 
to the plains, and run down to market at the town of 
Sathyamangalam, which is only seventeen miles distant 
from Dinbhum. Like the Nilgiri Badagas, they are 
clad in turban, and long flowing body-cloth, white (when 
new), or striped with red and blue. The hair is worn 
long and unkempt, or shaved ¢ /a Hindu with kudimi 
in mimicry of the more civilised classes. A man was 
introduced to us as an expert mimic of the note of the 
paroquet, peacock, jungle-fowl and other forest birds ; 
and a small party improvised, in front of the bungalow, a 
bird trap cleverly constructed out of stones, an iron plate 
from the camp kitchen, bainbov, and rope made on the 
spot from the bark of Ficus Tstela. The making of fire 
with flint and steel is fast disappearing in favour of safety 
matches. 

The Urdlis say that they are men of seven kulams 
(ée., having seven posts to the marriage booth), and are 
children of Billayya, while they describe the Shélagas as 
amen of five kulams and children of Karayya. They call 
‘themselves Uralis or Irulas, and, when questioned, say 
‘that, as Billayya and Karayya are brothers, they may also 
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cats, toads, bears, or white monkeys, expectorated 
violently at the mention of each, and the suggestion 
of the first three produced the most explosive oral 
demonstration. 

Tribal disputes are referred to a headman, called 
Yejamana, who must belong to the exogamous sept 
called Sambé, and whose appointment is an hereditary 
one. To assist him, three others, belonging to the 
Kalkatti, Kolkara and Kurinanga septs, whose hereditary 
titles are Pattagara, Gouda and Kolkara, are appointed. 
The Kolkara has to invite people to the panchayat (tribal 
council), collect the fines inflicted, and be present on the 
occasion of marriages. A woman who, after marriage, 
refuses to live with her husband, is punished thus. She 
is tied to a tree, and the Kolkaran empties the contents 
of a hornet or wasp's nest at her feet. After a few 
minutes the woman is questioned, and, if she agrees to 
live with her husband, she must, in token of assent, lick 
a mark made on his back by the Kolkara with fowl's 
excrement, saying “ You are my husband. In future 
I shall not quarrel with you, and will obey you.” Even 
after this ordeal has been gone through, a woman may, 
on payment of a fine, leave her husband in favour of 
another man of the tribe. 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is anointgd, deco- 
rated with jewelry, and made to occupy a separate hut 
for seven days, during which time two young girls keep 
‘her company. On the eighth day, all three bathe in a 
pond or stream, and return in their wet clothes to the 
girl's home, where they sit on a pestle placed in front 
of the door. A piantain leaf is then placed in front of 
‘them, on which cooked rice and curry are spread. A 
‘child, aged about eight or nine months, is set in the — 
girl's lap, and she feeds the infant with a small quantity 
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of rice, of which she herself swallows a few mouthfuls, 
Those assembled then sit down to a meal, at the conclu- 
sion of which they wash their hands in a dish, and the 
girl throws the water away. The feast concluded, the 
spot is sprinkled with cowdung water, and cleaned up by 
the girl. 

_ Marriage is either infant or adult, but, as a rule, the 
latter. The match-making is carried out by the boy's 
parents, who, with his other relations, pay two visits, one 
with and one without the boy, to the parents of the girl. 
At the first visit a present of ragi, and at the second of 
plantains, rice, and millet pudding is made. The party 
must be received with duc respect, which is shown by 
taking hold of the walking-sticks of the guests on arrival, 
and receiving them ona mat spread inside the house, 
The customary form of salute is touching the feet with 
both hands, and raising them, with palms opposed, to 
the forehead. Before taking their seats, the guests 
salute a vessel of water, which is placed on the mat, 
surrounded by betel leaves and nuts. A flower is placed 
on the top of the stone or figure which represents the 
tribal goddess, and, after puja (worship) has been done 
to it, it is addressed in the words ‘‘Oh, Swami! drop 
the flower to the right if the marriage is going to be 
propitious, and to the left if otherwise.” Should the 
flower remain on the image, without falling either way, 
it is greeted asa very happy omen. On the occasion’ 
of the betrothal ceremony, if the bridegroom's party, on 
their way to the bride's village, have to cross a stream, 
runhing or dry, the bridegroom is not allowed to walk 
across it, but must be carried over on the back of his 
maternal uncle. As they approach the bride's home, 
they are met by the Kolkara and two other men, to: 
whom the Kolkara, after receiving the walking-sticks 9 : 





the guests, hands them over. Failure to do so would be 
an act of discourtesy, and regarded as an insult to be 
wiped out by a heavy fine. When the procession arrives 
at the house, entrance into the marriage booth is pre- 
vented by a stick held across it by people of the bride's 
village. A mock struggle takes place, during which 
turmeric water is thrown by both sides, and an entrance 
into the housc is finally effected. After a meal has been 
partaken of, the bridal party proceed to the village of 
the bridegroom, where the bride and bridegroom are 
lodged in separate houses. In front of the bridegroom's 
house a booth, supported by twelve posts arranged in 
four rows, has been erected. The two pillars nearest the 
entrance to the house are called murthi kamba. Into 
the holes made for the reception of these, after a cocoa- 
nut has been broken, ghi (clarified butter), milk, and a 
few copper coins are placed. The bridal pair, after an oil 
bath, are led to the booth, decorated with jewels and 
wearing new cloths, and made to sit on a plank. A 
cocoanut is broken, and they salute a vessel placed on 
a plate. The bridal party then adjourn to a pond or 
stream, and do puja to their god. On the return thence 
the bridal couple must be accompanied by their effaternal 
uncles, who should keep on dancing, while cocoarluts &re 
‘broken in front of them till'the house is reached. The 
contracting parties then again sit on the plank with their 
little fingers linked, while the bride money (theravu) is 
paid to the father-in-law, and the milk money (pal kuli) 
to the mother-in-law. The tali (a golden disc) is then 
tied on to the bride's neck by some female relatiol of 
the bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom, after 
saluting those assembled, enter the house, where the 
young wife is at once told to cook some rice, of which 
ahe and her husband partake from the same leaf plate. _ 
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There exists, among the Urédlis, a kind of informal 
union called kuduvali. A man and woman will, by. 
mutual agreement, elope into the jungle, and live there. 
together, till they are discovered and brought back by 
their relations. A panchayat (council) is held, and they 
are recognised as man and wife if the bride money and 
fine inflicted are paid. Failure to pay up would render 
them liable toexcommunication. Tocelebrate the event, 
a feast must be given by the man; and, if he should die 
without having fed the community, any children born 
to him are considered as illegitimate. In such a case, 
the widow or her near relatives are asked to give food to 
at least a few before the corpse is removed, so as to 
legitimatise the children. 

The Uralis bury their dead, and the death ceremonies 
are, to a certain extent, copied from those of the Badagas. 
As soon as a member of the tribe dies, the corpse is 
anointed, washed, and dressed in new clothes and turban. 
On the face three silver coins are stuck, viz. :—a rupee 
on the forehead, and a quarter rupee outside each eye, 
When all have assembled for the funeral, the corpse is 
brought out and placed under a car (téru) of six storeys, 
made of bamboo and sticks, covered with coloured cloths 
and flags, and having at the top a kalasa (brass vessel) 
and umbrella. To the accompaniment of a band a 
dance takes place around the car, and the procession 
then moves on to the burial-ground, where a cow buffalo 
is brought near the car, and a little milk drawn and 
poured three times into the mouth of the corpse. A cow. 
and ome or two calves are taken round the car, and the: 
calves presented to the sister of the deceased. The car 
is then broken up, after the decorations have been 
stripped off. The corpse is buried either on the spot, or 
taken away to distant Nirgundi, and buried there. . On 
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the eighth day after the funeral or return from Nirgundi, 
the eldest son of the deceased has his head shaved, and, 
together with his brother's wife, fasts. If the funeral 
has been at Nirgundi, the son, accompanied by his 
relations, proceeds thither after tying some cooked 
rice in a cloth. On arrival, he offers this to all the 
memorial stones in the burial-ground (goppamane), and 
erects a stone, which he has brought with him, in memory 
of the deceased. He then anoints all the stones with 
ghi, which is contained ina green bamboo measure. He 
collects the rice, which has been offered, and one of the 
party, becoming inspired, gives vent to oracular degla- 
rations as to the season’s prospects, the future ef the 
bereaved family, etc. The collected rice is regard@das 
sacred, and is partaken of by all. Each sept has itS own 
goppamane, which is a rectangular space with mud walls 
on three sides. In cases in which the corpse has been 
buried close to the village, the grave is marked bya pile 
of stones. Two or three years afterwards, the body is 
exhumed, and the bones are collected, and placed in 
front of the house of the deceased. All the relations 
weep, and the son conveys the bones to Nirgundi, 
where he buries them. On the eighth day he revisits 
the spot, and erects a stone with the ceremonial already 
described. 
The Urdlis worship a variety of minor delties, and 
sacrifice sheep and goats to Palrayan. They observe 
two annua festivals, viz.:—({2) Thai nombu, when the 
whole hdusé is cleaned, and margosa (Melia Azadi- 
vackta) twigs and spikes of Achyranthes aspera are tied 
together, and placed in front of the house over the roof, 
ar stuck into the roof overhanging the entrance. A 
sumptuous repast is partaken of. This ceremonial 
takes place in the month Thai (December-January). . 
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(6)In the month Vyasi (March-April) a large trough is 
placed close to a well, and filled with a mixture of salt 
and water. The cattle, decorated with leaves and flowers, 
are brought, one by one, to the trough, and made to 
drink the salt water. 

Uril Parisha.—A class of Missad. 

Ura.—Ur, Uri, meaning village, is the name of 
a division of Bédar, Boya, Golla, Korava, Kuruba, 
Madiga, and Oddé. The Bédars and Boyas are divided 
into two main divisions, Ura or those who dwell in 
villages, and Mydsa (grass-land or forest people) who live 
away from villages. In like manner, the Ura Oddes are 
thoge,who have abandoned a nomad life, and settled in 
villages. Among some of the Tamil cultivating classes, 
the headman is known as the Ur Goundan. 

Ur-Udaiyan (lord of a village)—-A synonym of 
Nattaman. 

Urukathi (a kind of knife).—An cxogamous sept of 
Toreya. 

Urukkaran, a class of Muhammadan pilots and 
sailors in the Laccadive islands. (See Mappilla.) 

Urumikkaran.—The Urumikkdrans, or those who 
play on the drum (urumi), are said * to be “ Tottiyans 
in Madura, and Parayans elsewhere.” ‘The Kappiliyans_ 
say that they migrated with the Urumikkarans from the 
banks of the Tungabadra river, because the Tottiyans 
tried to ravish their women. Ata Kappiliyan wedding, 
a Urumikkdran must be present at the distribution of 
betel on the second day, and at the final death ceremonies 
a Urimikkaran must also be present. 

Usira (usirika, Phyllanthus Emblica).—A sept of 
Komati. 





© Madras Census Report, 1901. 
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set up on the.sea-shore are her shrines. On no account 
should she be provoked, lest the fishing boat should be 
upset. She is regarded as constantly roaming over;the 
sea in a boat at night. Associated with her is a male 
deity, named Ramasondi, who is her brother. His vaha- 
nam (vehicle) is an elephant. Orusandi is worshipped 
separately by each family. At the time of worship, 
flowers, two cloths, a fowl, a goat, and a bottle of toddy 
or arrack, are carried in procession to the sea-shore. 
Before the procession starts, people collect in front of 
the house of the person who is doing the puja (worship), 
and tie him and the goat toa long post set up in front 
thereof. A tvy boat is placed before the post, and 
Ramasondi is invoked by a person called Mannaru, who 
becomes inspired by the entrance of the deity into him. 
A fowl is sacrified, and, with the boat on his head, the 
Mannaru proceeds towards the shore. Orusandi is then 
invoked, but does not come so easily as Ramasondi. 
Repeated invocations are necessary before some one 
becomes inspired. The goat, post, and a pot shrine for 
the goddess are taken to the shore. A small platform is 
erected there, on which the shrine, smeared with chunam 
(lime), is placed, and in it the image is deposited. Wor- 
ship is then performed, and the goat sacrificed if it crawls 
along on all fours and shivers. If it does not do so, 
another goat is substituted for it. As every family sets 
up its own pot shrine, the number of these is considerable, 
and they extend over several furlongs. 

The sea goddess Marulupdlamma is housed in a 
small shed made of date palm leaves. A goddess who is 
very much feared, and worshipped at the burial-ground, 
is Bulokamma. Her worship is carried out at noon or 
midnight. She is represented by a pot, of which the 
neck is removed. In the sides of the pot four holes are 
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made, into each of which a twig is inserted. The ends 
of the twigs are tied together with thread, so that they 
represent a miniature pandal (booth). The pot is carried 
by a Mannaru, dressed up like a woman in black and 
white cloths, together with another pot representing 
Enuga Sakthi. The former is carried in the bend of the 
left elbow, and the latter on the head. The pots are 
accompanied in procession to the burial-ground, and on 
the way thither some one becomes inspired, and narrates 
the following legend :—‘ I am Balokasakthi. Ages ago 
I was in an egg, of which the upper half became the 
sky and the lower half the earth, and was released. The 
moon was the mark on my forehead, and the sun was my 
mirror. Seven gadhis (a measure of time) after my birth, 
a west wind arose. By that time I had grown into an 
adult woman, and so I embraced the wind, which impreg- 
nated me, and, after nine gadhis, Brahma was born. He 
grew into a young man, and I asked him to embrace me, 
but he refused, and, as a curse, | caused him to become 
a stone. Vishnu underwent the same fate, but Siva 
promised to satisfy me, if | gave him my third eye, 
shoulder-bag, and cane. This I did, and lost my power. 
Then all the water disappeared, and | was covered with 
mud. Siva again caused water to appear, and of it 
I took three handfuls, and threw them over my body. 
The third handful consumed me, and reduced me to 
ashes. From these were created Sarasvati, Parvati, and 
Bilokamma. I am that Bulokamma. I! asked a favour 
of Siva. He made me remain within this earth, and, 
drawing three lines, said that I should not come out, 
and should receive offerings of fowls and goats.” At | 
this stage, a chicken is given to the Mannaru, who bites, 
and kills it. At the burial-ground worship is performed, 
_and a goat sacrificed. The goddess being confined 
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elsewhere. The workmen at the last-named place are 

Vaddis. The Vaddis of the Godavari district are also 
found to do wood-carving, sometimes with great skill.” 

» Vadugan.—aAt the census, 1891, 180,884 individuals 

were returned as Vadugan, which is described as meaning 

‘a native of the northern or Telugu country, but in 

ordinaty usage it refers to the Balijas. I find, however, 

that 56,380 Vadugars have returned their sub-division 
® as Kammavar or Kammas, and that the term has been 
used to denotc many Telugu castes. At the census, 
1901, the number of people returning themselves as 
Vadugan dropped to 95,924, and the name is defined by 
the Census Superintendent as a ‘linguistic term mean- 
ing a Telugu man, wrongly returned as a caste name by 
Kammas, Kapus and Balijas in the Tamil districts.” 
In the Salem Manual, Vaduga is noted as including all 
who speak Telugu in the Tamil districts, eg., Oddé, 
Bestha, etc. 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that ‘of 
the same social standing as the Kammalans are the Vadu- 
gans (northerners), a makkattayam caste of foreigners 
found in Palghat and the adjoining part of Waluvanad. 
They are divided into two exogamous classes, one of 
which is regarded as inferior to the other, and per- 
forms purificatory ccremonies for the caste. They cut 
their hair close all over the head, and have no kudumis 
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_ (hair knot).” 

* *dt' is noted by Mr. L. Moore* that “ Xavier, 
oe writing in 1542 to 1544, makes frequent references to 
| men whom he calls Badages, who are said to have been 
s collectors of royal taxes, and to have grievously oppressed 
Xavier’s converts among the fishermen of Travancore.t 







M © Malabar Law and Custom, 3rd ed., 1905. 
+ Father Coleridge’s Life and laven of St. Francis Xavier. 





Dr. ‘Caldwell, alluding to Xavier's letters, says * 
these Badages were no doubt Vadages or men from the 
North, and is of opinion that a Jesuit writer of the time 
who called them Nayars was mistaken, and that hoy 
were really Nayakans from Madura. I believe, however, 
that the Jesuit rightly called them Nayars, fory] find 
that Father Organtino, writing in 1568, speaks Of these 
Badages as people from Narasinga, a kingdom north of 
Madura, lying close to Bishnaghur. Bishnaghur is, off 
course, Vijayanagar, and the kingdom of Narasinga was 
the name frequently given by the Portuguese to Vijaya- 
nagar. There is a considerable amount of evidence to 
show that the Nayars of Malabar are closely connected by 
origin with the Nayakans of Vijayanagar.” (See Nayar.) 
Vadugayan (Telugu shepherd).—A Tamil synonym 
for Golla. 
Vagiri or Vagirivala.—See Kuruvikkaran. 
Vagiti (doorway or court-yard).—An exogamous 
sept of J6gi. 
Vaguniyan.—See Vayani. 
Vaidyan.—Vaidyan or Baidya, meaning physician or 
medicine-man, occurs as a title of Kshaurakas, Billavas, 
and Pulluvans, and, at times of census, has been returned 
as an occupational sub-division of Paraiyans. ; 
Village physicians are known as Vaidyans, and 
may belong to any caste, high or low. The Vaid 
diagnoses all diseases by feeling the pulse, and, after 
this for a sufficiently long time, remarks that ther 
excess of vatham, pitham, ushnam, and so on. His sto 
__ phrases are vatham, pitham, ushnam, sléshmam, | 
geiegham or méham, saithyam, etc. Orthodo 
ij women do not allow the Vaidyan tu feel the pt : 
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ntact of the fingers, and a silk cloth is plact ron 
Pe oFient's wrist. The pulse of males is felt and th 
right hand, and that of females with the left. Some 
Vaidyans crack the finger and wrist-joints before they 
p roceed’ to feel the pulse. Some are general practi- 
tic ers, and others specialists in the treatment of fever, 
iles, jaundice, syphilis, rheumatism, and other diseases. 
The specialists are generally hereditary practitioners. 
In the treatment of cases, the Vaidyan prescribes 
powders and pills, and a decoction or infusion (kashayam) 
of various drugs which can easily be obtained at 
the village drug-shop, or with the help of the village 
herbalist. Among these are ginger, pepper, Abies ° 
Webbrana, Acorus calamus, nim (Aelia Azadirachta), 
or Andrographis paniculata sticks, Alpinia Galanga, 
ete. If the medicine has to be taken for a long time, the 
drugs are compounded together in the form of a léhyam, 
e.g. bilvadi, kishpanda, and purnadi léhyam. Some 
Vaidyans 4yrepare powders (basmam), such as swarna 
(gold) basmam, pavala (coral powder) basmam, or 
-sinkha (chank shell powder) basmam. Special pills 
(mathre), prepared at considerable cost, are sometimes 
kept by Vaidyans, and passed on from generation to 
eration as heirlooms. Such pills are usually intended 
well- known specific diseases. These pills are used 
ry minute quantities, and consequently last for a 
g time. A drop of honey or butter is placed on a 
andstone, on which the pill is rubbed. The 
ey or butter is then administered to the patient. A 
rule of the Vaidyan is to keep his patient on — 
ry low diet, such as rice gruel without salt. 
| saying is ‘ Langanam paramoushadam,” 
n excellent medicine. A well-known tre: 


, eros 
ses of jaundice ic 
























I.M.S., writes as follows. ‘‘ The ignorancefand stupidity — 
of the ryot (villager) is so great that he will not very — 
infrequently try one eye in an English hospital, and one — 
in a Vaithyan’s hands. It is a very common thing for a 
native patient to deny ever having visited a native doctor, 
when he first comes to hospital. After the other eye 
has been successfully operated on, he will sometimes own’ 
up tothe fact . . . Here in the south, there appear 

to be two classes of operators, the resident men who | 
live for long periods in one bazaar, and the travellers 
who move continuously from place to place. Both are 
Mahomedans. The former appear to get somewhat 
better results than the latter, and are spoken of as ‘men of 
experience.’ The latter seem never to stop long in one 
place. They collect a number of victims, operatéon them, _ 
and then move on before their sins can find them out, 
Both kinds of operators seem to be innocent of any 
attempt at securing asepsis or antisepsis; they use a 
dirty needle or a sharp wooden skewer; no anesthetic is 
employed; a bandage is kept on for ten days, and 
counter-irritation is freely resorted to, to combat i iritis 
etc. Many of the victims are ashamed to come t 
European hospital after the failure of their hoy 
It has been said that, if the Vaithyan did not get 
yest. he would be dropped, and the practice wa 
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yemnot lived and worked among | 
, easily the ryot falls a dupe to impude + 
is a simple kindly person, Cee 
rt ae Js Ph confide? éelf-assertion will bring him to. 
grief formany anathér genefation. The vision of these 
poor unfortunate people sitting down in a dusty bazaar to 
et an ignorant charlatan thrust a dirty needle into their 
lind eyes has evoked the indignation of the English 
surgeon from the time of our first occupation of the 
country. Side by side with a well-equipped English 
hospital, which turns out its ninety odd per cent. of 
_ useful vision, there sits in the neighbouring bazaar even 
“to-day the charlatan, whose fee is fixed at anything from 
3a. to 8 shillings, f/«s, in every case, a fowl or other 
animal. The latter is ostensibly for sacrificial purposes, 
_ but I understand ends uniformly in the Vaithyan’s curry- 
' pot. Weirdest, perhaps, of all the Vaithyan’s methods is 
the use of the saffron-coloured rag, with which pus is 
- wiped away from the patient's inflamed eye. On this 
Weblowt, the pus, etc., cannot be seen, and therefore all 
swell. It is the fabled ostrich again, only this time in 
real life, with vital interests at stake.” . 
is noted * in connection with the various classey of 
iri Brahmans that ‘‘ the Vaidyans of physicians, 
Miassads, are to study the medical science, and 
“actice the same. As the profession of a doctor neces-_ 

s the performance of surgical operations entailing 
dding of blood, the Mussads are considered as 
htly degraded.” 
ther information concerning native. 

il be found in the articles on Kusavans 
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\ Nagartas cdéij themselves Dharmasivachar Vaisyas,t and, 





(temple) of Nattukottai Chettf. 





* 

Vairavi—The equivalent of ar% or Vairagi. 
‘Recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, as “a }- 
sub-caste of Pandaram. They are found only in the 
Tinnevelly district. where they are measurers of grain, 
and pijaris in village temples.” In the Madura district, 
Vairavis are members of the Mélakkaran caste, who 
officiate as servants at the temples of the Na&ttukéttai 
Chettis. 

Vaisya. —Vaisya i is the third of the traditional castes » 
of Manu. “It is,” Mr. Francis writes,* ‘doubtful 
whether there are any true Dravidian Vaisyas, but some 
of the Dravidian trading castes (with the title Chetti), 
notably the Kématis, are treated as Vaisyas by the 
Brahmans, though the latter do not admit their*fight to, 
perform the religious ceremonies which are reicted i 
the Védas to the twice-born, and require them to follow 
only the Puranic rites. The Muttans (trading caste in ; 
Malabar) formerly claimed to be Nayars, but recegtly 
they have gone further, and some of them have retufined 
themselves as Vaisyas, and added the Vaisya of 
Gupta to their names. They do not, however, wear the 
sacred thread or perform any Védic rites, and Nayars 
consider themselves polluted by their touch.” Soém 
Vellalas and Nattukéttai Chettis describe themsel 

- 
















as being ii (earth) Vaisyas, and some’Gollas clai to 
be regarded as Gd (cow) Vaisyas.* Some Ganigas!and 








. © Madras Census Report, too ie ¢ Myo ‘nsus Report, 1891. 


s being a curio a: 
‘the Konkani Vanis (traders) style ther 
I colony of “ Baniyans,” 





whose title is Chetti or Chettiyar, in the Madras 
Quarterly Civil List. . 
Vajjira (diamond).—An exogamous sept of Toreya. 
Vakkaliga.—See Okkiliyan. 
( Valagadava.—An occupational name for various 
| classes in South Canara, e.g., Sappaligas, Mogilis, and 
' » Patramelas, who are engaged as musicians. 
Valai (net)—The name, said to indicate those 
| who hunt with nets, of a section of Paraiyans. The 
Ambalakkarans, who are also called Valaiyans, claim 
that, when Siva’s ring was swallowed by a fish in the 
Ganges, one of their ancestors invented the first net 
‘made in the world. 
Valaiyal.—A sub-division of Kavarai, z.¢., the Tamil 
| equivalent of Gazula (glass bangle) Balija. ‘pow 


alaiyan.—The Valaiyans are 8 
r of Madura district (1868), as “alow 

cli Their name is supposed to be derived from vali 
a net, and to have been given to them oo 
baa stantly employed in netting gamé 

ny of them still live by the net; Some. catehal 

1e smelt iron. Many are engaged i in culfjy 
s of burdens, and in ordinary cooly v 


on that a Valaiya woman was the mother of 
mbans seems to show that the Valiyans m 
ae 
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Pt sed ey War 























VALAVAN HUNTING FESTIVAT 


nd cutting and selling fire@aod. 
egraded class.” 


The Valaiyans are expert 


have “a comical fairy-tale of the origin of 
still goes on between them and the rat ti 
s how the chiefs of the rats met in concla 


ee the various means for arranging and hara 
y, which they still practice with such cffect, 


-Valaiyans say that they were once the friends 


but were degraded for the sin of eating rats and 


In the Census Report, 1901, the Valaiyan 


bed as “a shikari (hunting) caste in Mz 
yjore. In the latter the names Ambalakat 
aikaran, Védan, Siviyan, and Kuruvikkaran 
criminately applied to the caste.” There is si 
ion between Ambalakarans, Muttiriyans, M 
ralis, Védans, Valaiyans, and Véttuvans, t 
elie consists remains to be ascertained. 
likely that all of them are descended fron 
0 parent stock. Ambalakarans claim | 
des d from Kannappa Nayanar, one of t. 
three Saivi e saints, who was a Védan or | 
jore the Valaiyans declare then 
~ ie . ° 
1 origin, and in that district Amba 
jem to be synonymous wi th 


ss of the distribu 
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where Ambalakdrans are few, and vce versa, which looks 
as though certain sections had taken to calling themselves 
Ambalakarans. The upper sections of the Ambalakarans 
style themselves Pillai, which is a title properly belonging 
to Vellalas, but the others are usually called Muppan in 
Tanjore, and Ambalakaran, Muttiriyan, and Sérvaikaran 
in Trichinopoly. The usual title of the Valaiyans, so 
far as I can gather, is Muppan, but some style themselves 
Sérvai and Ambalakaran.” 

"Madura Valaiyans are said* to be “less 
brahmaniscd than those in Tanjore, the latter employing 
Brahmans as priests, forbidding the marriage of widows, 
occasionally burning their dead, and being particular 
what they eat. But they still cling to the worship of all 
the usual village gods and goddesses.” In some places, 


hit is said, t the Valaiyans will eat almost anything, 


‘lincluding rats, cats, frogs and squirrels. 


Like the Pallans and Paraiyans, the Valaiyans, in 
some places, live in streets of their own, or in settlements 
outside the villages. At times of census, they have 
returned a large number of sub-divisions, of which the 
following may be cited as examples :— 

Monathinni. Those who eat the vermin of the soil. 
Pasikatti (pasi, glass bead). 


| Saragu, withered leaves. 


. 


*  Vanniyan. Synonym of the Palli caste. 


> Vellamputtu, white-ant hill. 


In some places the Saruku or Saragu Valaiyans 
have exogamous kilais or septs, which, as among the 
Maravans and Kallans, run in the female line. Brothers 
and sisters belong to the same kilai as that of their 
mother and maternal uncle, and not of their father. 


* Madras Census Report, 1901. ¢ Jbi@,, 1891. 


lke —— 





It is stated, in the Gazetteer of the Madura district, 
that ‘the Valaiyans are grouped into four endogamous 
sub-divisions, namely, Vahni, Valattu, Karadi, and 
Kangu. The last of these is again divided into PAsikatti, 
those who use a bead necklet instead of a tali (as a 
marriage badge), and Karaikatti, those whose women 
wear horsehair necklaces like the Kallans. The caste 
title is Muppan. Caste matters are settled by a head- 
man called the Kambliyan (blanket man), whe ag at 
Aruppukéttai, and comes round in state to any village 
which requires his services, seated on a horse, and 
accompanied by servants who hold an umbrella 6ver his 
head and fan him. He holds his court seated on a 
blanket. The fines imposed go in equal shares to the 
aramanai (literally palace, 7.c., to the headman himself), 
and to the oramanai, that is, the caste people. 

It is noted by Mr. F. R. Hemingway that “the 
Valaiyans of the Trichinopoly district say that they have 
eight endogamous sub-divisions, namely, Sarahu (orf 
Saragu), Ettarai Koppu, Tanambanadu or ValuvaAdi, 
Nadunfttu or Asal, Kurumba, Vanniya, Ambunadu, and 
Punal. Some of these are similar to those of the 
Kallans and Ambalakarans.” 

In the Gazetteer of the Tanjore district, it is recorded’ * | 
that the Valaiyans are said to possess ‘‘ endogamoug 
sub-divisions called Védan, Sulundukkaran and Amba- 
lakkaran. The members of the first are said to be 
hunters, those of the second torch-bearers, and those of — 
the last cultivators. They are a low caste, are refused _ 
admittance into the temples, and pollute a Vellalan by , 

touch. Their occupations are chiefly cultivation of 
~ low order, cooly work, and hunting. They are also gs 
be addicted to crime, being employed by Kal 
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Adult marriage is the rule, and the consent of the 
maternal uncle is necessary. Remarriage of widows 
is freely permitted. At the marriage ceremony, the 
bridegroom’s sister takes up the tali (marriage badge), 
and, after showing it to those assembled, ties it tightly 
round the neck of the bride. ‘lo tie it loosely so that the 
tali string touches the collar-bone would be considered a 
breach of custom, and the woman who tied it would be 
fined. » The tali-tying ceremony always takes place at 
night, and the bridegroom’s sister performs it, as, if it was 

tied by the bridegroom, it could not be removed on his 
death, and replaced if his widow wished to marry again. 
Marriages generally take place from January to May, 
and consummation should not be effected till the end 
of the month Adi, lest the first child should be born 
in the month of Chithre, which would be very inaus- 
picious. There are two Tamil proverbs to the effect 
that “‘ the girl should remain in her mother's house during 
Adi,” and “ if a child is born in Chithre, it is ruinous to 
the house of the mother-in-law.” 

In the Gazetteer of the Madura district, it is stated 
that “at weddings, the bridegroom’s sister ties the tali, 
and then hurries the bride off to her brother’s house, 
‘where he is waiting. Whena girl attains maturity, she is 
made to live for a fortnight in a temporary hut, which she 


ra afterwards burns down. While she is there, the little 


girls of the caste meet outside it, and singa song 
illustrative of the charms of womanhood, and its power of 
alleviating the unhappy lot of the bachelor. Two of the 
verses say :— 

What of the hair of a man? 

It is twisted, and matted, and a burden. 


; What of the tresses of a woman? 
| ° They are as flowers in a garland, and a glory. 
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What of the life of a man? 

It is that of the dog at the palace gate. 

What of the days of a woman? 

They are like the gently waving leaves in a festoon, 


‘‘ Divorce is readily permitted on the usual payments, , 
and divorcées and widows may remarry. A married 
woman who goes astray is brought before the Kambliyan, 
who delivers a homily, and then orders the man’s waist- 
string to be tied round her neck. This legitimatises any 
children they may have.” The Valaiyans of Pattukkéttai 
in the Tanjore district say that intimacy between a a 
and woman before marriage is tolerated, and that the 
children of such a union are regarded as members of the 
caste, and permitted to intermarry with others, provided 
the parents pay a nominal penalty imposed by the caste 
council. 


. In connection with the Valaiyans of the Trichinopoly 
district, Mr. Hemingway writes that “they recognise 
three forms of marriage, the most usual of which consists 
in the bridegroom's party going to the girl's house with # 
three marakkals of rice and a cock on an auspicious day, 
and in both parties having a feast there. Sometimes 
the young man’s sister goes to the girl's house, ties a 
tali round her neck, and takes her away. The ordinary 
form of marriage, called big marriage, is sometimes used 
with variations, but the Valaiyans do not like it, and say 
that the two other forms result in more prolific unions. 
They tolerate unchastity before marriage, and allow 
parties to marry even after several children have been 
born, the marriage legitimatising them. They permit 
remarriage of widows and divorced women. Women — 
convicted of immorality are garlanded with erukku 
(Calotropis gigantez) flowers, and made to carry a basket i 


ae the village. Men who tvv 






: in q 
he neck he by acreeper. W hen a woman is divorced, — 
her male children go to the husband, and she is allowed _ 
to keep the girls.” 7 
The tribal gods of the Valaiyans are Singa Pidari 
{Aiyanar) and Padinettampadi Karuppan, Once a year, 
on the day after the new-moon in the month Masi 
(February to March), the Valaiyans assemble to worship 
the deity. Early in the morning they proceed to the 
__ Alyanar temple, and, after doing homage to the god, go 
off to the forest to hunt hares and other small game. 
| On their return they are met by the Valaiyan matrons 
__ carrying coloured water or rice (alam), garlands of 
flowers, betel leaves and areca nuts. The al4m is waved 
over the men, some of whom become inspired and are 
garlanded. While they are under inspiration, the mothers 
appeal to them to name their babies. The products of 
the chase are taken to the house of the headman and 
distributed, |} At a festival, at which Mr. K. Rangachari 
‘was present, at about ten o'clock in the morning all the 
Valaiya men, women, and children, dressed up in holiday 
| attire, swarmed out of their huts, and proceeded toa 
“neighbouring grove. The men and boys each carried 
a throwing stick, or a digging stick tipped with iron. 
On arrival at the grove, they stood in a row, facing east, ~ 
and, throwing down their sticks, saluted them, and — 
ostrated themselves before them. Then all took up 
r sticks, and some played on reed pipes. Some of 
women brought garlands of flowers, and placed 

















and animal Rctilices. The women brought their babi 
to them to be named. In some places, the naming of 
infants is performed at the Aiyanar temple by any one © 
who is under the influence of inspiration. Failing such — 
a one, several flowers, each with a name attached to a | 
are thrown in front of the idol. A boy, or the pUjari 
(priest) picks up one of the flowers, and the infant — 
receives the name which is connected with it. | 
The Valaiyans are devoted to devil worship, and, 
at Orattanadu in the Tanjore district, every Valaiyan 
backyard is said to contain an odiyan (Odina Wodter) f 
tree, in which the devil is supposed to live.* It is noted 
by Mr. W. Francist that “certain of the Valaiyans 
who live at Ammayanayakkantr are the hereditary 
pujaris to the gods of the Sirumalai hills. Some of — 
these deities are uncommon, and one of them, Pappa- 
rayan, is said to be the spirit of a Brahman astrologer 
whose monsoon forecast was falsified by events, and who, 
filled with a shame rare in unsuccessful weather prophets, 
sq threw himself off a high point on the range.” 
According to Mr. Hemingway, the Valaiyans have a 
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_ filled with water is placed on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last, and two cocoanuts, with the pores 
(‘eyes’) open, are deposited near it. On the following 
morning, all proceed to a grove or tank (pond). The 
eldest son, or other celebrant, after shaving and bathing, 
marks out a square space on the ground, and, placing a 
few dry twigs of Ficus religiosa and Ficus bengalenses 
therein, sets fire to them. Presents of rice and other 
food-stuffs are given to beggars and others. The 
ceremony closes with the son and sapindas, who have to 
observe pollution, placing new cloths on their heads. 
Mr. Francis records that, at the funeral ceremonies, 
“the relations go three times round a basket of grain 
placed under a pandal (booth), beating their breasts and 
singing :-— 

For us the kanji (rice gruel) : kailasam (the abode 
of Siva) for thee ; 

Rice for us ; for thee Svargaldkam, 
and then wind turbans round the head of the deceased's 
heir, in recognition of his new position as chief of the 
family. When a woman loses her husband, she goes 
three times round the village mandai (common), with a 
pot of water on her shoulder. After each of the first two 
journeys, the barber makes a hole in the pot, and at the _ 
end of the third he hurls down the vessel, and cries out 
an adjuration to the departed spirit to leave the widow 
and children in peace.” It is noted, in the Gazetteer of 
the Tanjore district, that ‘‘ one of the funeral ceremonies 
is peculiar, though it is paralleled by practices among 
the Paraiyans and Karaiyans. When the heir departs 
to the burning-ground on the second day, a mortar is 
placed near the outer door of his house, and a lamp islit 
ins On his return, he has to upset the mortar, and 
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tal Arayan B setige castes of the Cochin S 

Pateeixed to Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Alyar. 
The name Valan is derived from vala, meaning 

in a tank. Some consider the word to be another 

of Valayan, which signifies a person who throws 
for fishing. According to the tradition and cu 
belief of these people, they were brought to Kérala by 
Farasurama for plying boats and conveying passen: 
across the rivers and backwaters on the west 
Another tradition is that the Valans were Arayans, 
they became a separate caste only after one of 
Perumals had selected some of their families for 
service, and conferred on them special privileges. 
even now pride themselves that their caste is 0 
remote antiquity, and that Vedavyasa, the author o 
Puranas, and Guha, who rendered the boat service | 
the divine Rama, Sita, and lLakshmana, across 
Ganges in the course of their exile to the forest, w 
among the caste-men. y 
There are no sub-divisions in the caste, but 
members thereof are said to belong to four exogan 
illams (houses of Nambitiris), namely, Alayakad, En 
Vaisyagiriam, and Vazhapally, which correspond to 
gotras of the Brahmans, or to four clans, the mem 

_ each of which are perhaps descended from a com 
cestor. According toa tradition current among 1 
ey were once attached to the four Nambutiri 
ve mentioned for service of some kind 
n the descendants of the members of t 
to the present state of 
ome misconduct. Evident 
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four | aforesaid Praraey famili 
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chur taluk. Even now, these Brahman ie 
Id in great respect by the Valans, who, when 
with family calamities, visit the respective 
ims with presents of a few packets of betel leaves and 
ew annas, to receive the blessings of their Brahman 
isters, which, according to their belief, may tend to 
t them. 

The low sandy tract of land on each side of the 
ickwater is the abode of these fishermen. In some 
places, more especially south of Cranganore, their houses 
re dotted along the banks of the backwater, often 
early hidden by cocoanut trees, while at intervals the 
hite picturesque fronts of numerous Roman Catholic 
nd Romo-Syrian churches are perceived. These houses 
ein fact mere flimsy huts, a few of which, occupied 
ie members of several families, may be seen huddled 
ther in the same compound abounding in a growth 
coanut trees, with hardly enough space to dry their 
and nets. In the majority of cases, the compounds 
to jenmis (landlords), who lease them out either 
e or On nominal rent, and who often are so kind 
low them some cocoanuts for their consumption, 
s sufficient to thatch their houses. About ten 
. of their houses are built of wood and stones, — 
mee — of them are made of mud + 
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The girls of the Valans are married both before a 
after puberty, but the tali-kettu kalyanam (tali 
marriage) is indispensable before they come of ag 
otherwise they and their parents are put out of ¢ 
Both for the tali-tying ceremony and for the 
marriage, the bride and bridegroom must be of differ 
illams or gétras. In regard to the former, as soon as 
an auspicious day is fixed, the girl's party visit th 
Aravan with a present of six annas and eight pies, 
and a few packets of betel leaves, when he gives his 
permission, and issues an order to the Ponamban, hi 
subordinate of the kadavu (village), to see that th 
ceremony is properly conducted. The Ponamban, t 
bridegroom and his party, go to the house of the bride 
At the appointed hour, the Ponambans and the casteme 
of the two kadavus assemble after depositing six ann 
and eight pies in recognition of the presence of t 
Aravan, and the tali is handed over by the priest tot 
bridegroom, who ties it round the neck of the 
amidst the joyous shouts of the multitude assen 
The ceremony always takes place at night, and the fes' 

‘i vities a last for two days. At must ne und ‘s 



























nd, who is sent away with two pieces of ck 
w annas at the termination of the ceremony 

wish to have the girl as his w 
ith a 
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e actual marriage is more ceremonial in its nature, 
maternal uncle, or the father of a young Valan who 
shes to marry, first visits the girl, and, if he approves 
‘the match for his nephew or son, the astrologer is 
isulted so as to ensure that the horoscopes agree. If 
strology does not stand in the way, they forthwith 
eed to the girl’s house, where they are well enter- 
ined. The bride’s parents and relatives return the 
isit at the bridegroom's house, where they are likewise 
eatedto a feast. “The two parties then decide on a day 
for the formal! declaration of the proposed union. On 
‘that day, a Valan from the bridegroom’s village, seven 
nine elders, and the Ponamban under whom the 
ride is, meet, and, in the presence of those assembled, a 
Valan from each party deposits on a plank four annas 
ind a few betel leaves in token of enangu mattam or 
xchange of co-castemen from each party for the due 
filment of the contract thus publicly entered into. 
jen they fix the date of the marriage, and retire from 
 bride’s house. On the appointed day, the bride- 
's party proceed to the bride’s house with two 
, of cloth, a rupee or a rupee and a half, rice, 
of betel leaves, etc. The bride is alread 
nd adorned in her best, and one piece of clot 
and money, are paid to her mother as the price of | 
ide. After a feast, the bridal party go to the, 
m’s house, which is entered at an aus 
y are reccived at the gate with a le 
iter, a small quantity of which is 
| | couple. They are welcome 













































with a feast, the expenses in con 
are the same on both sides. 
A man may marry more than one wife, but no 
may enfer into conjugal relations with more than c¢ 
man. A widow may, with the consent of her pa 
enter into wedlock with any member of her caste excey 
her brothers-in-law, in which case her children by he 
first husband will be looked after by the members of | 
family. Divorce is effected by either party making a 
application to the Aravan, who has to be presented 
from twelve annas to six rupees and a half acco 
to the means of the applicant. The Aravan, in ~ 
of dissolution, issues a letter to the members of ft! 
particular village to which the applicant belongs, an 
the declaration of the same, he or she has to pay to 
or her village castemen four annas. 

When a Valan girl comes of age, she is lodged i 
room of the house, and is under pollution for four da 
She is bathed on the fourth day, and the ca 
and women of the neighbourhood, with the relatiy 
and friends, are treated to a sumptuous dinner. 17 " 
is a curious custom called theralikka, 7e., causa 
girl to attain maturity, which consists in placing 
in seclusion in a separate room, and proclaiming 
she has come of age. Under such circumstance 
caste-women of the neighbourhood, with the v 
n, assemble at the house of the girl, when the 
_a small quantity of gingelly (Sesam 
, and rubs her body with turmeric 
is proclaimed as having attai 
and lodged in a sep 




























em, which partakes of the character of succession 
m father to son, and from maternal uncle to nephew. 
e self-acquired property is generally divided equally — 
een brothers and sons, while the ancestral property, 
y, goes tothe brothers. The great majority of the 
ans are mere day-labourers, and the property usually 
nsists of a few tools, implements, or other equipments 
of their calling. 
_ The Valans, like other castes, have their tribal — 
‘Organisation, and their headman (Aravan or Aravar) is 
ppointed by thitturam or writ issued by His Highness 
Raja. The Aravan appoints other social heads, 
called Ponamban, one, two, or three of whom are 
ationed at each désam (village) or kadavu. Before the 
velopment of the Government authority and the estab- 
hment of administrative departments, the Aravans 
ded great influence and authority, as they still do to 
limited extent, not only in matters social, but also in 
il and criminal disputes between members of the com- 
mity, For all social functions, matrimonial, funeral, 
., their permission has to be obtained and paid for. 
members of the community have to visit their 
, with presents of betel leaves, money, and some- — 
; rice and paddy (unhusked rice). The headm an 
lly directs the proper conduct of all ceremonies by 
ed to the Ponambans under him. The Px 
ure entitled to small perquisites on ce 
The agaginement of jini : 










































' e R re Sear easar eas two lone i 
fest ‘val, six annas and cight pies on the Athachi 
_ day, and a similar sum for the Vishu. At his 
ruler of the State sends a piece of silk cloth, a piece 

sandal-wood, and about ten rupees, for defraying 
expenses of the funeral ceremonies. " 

The V4lans profess Hinduism, and Siva, Vishnu, < 

the heroes of the Hindu Puranas are all worship ,e 
Like other castes, they entertain special revere f 
Bhagavathi, who is propitiated with offerings of 
flour, toddy, green cocoanuts, plantain fruits, and 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. A grand festival, cal 
Kumbhom Bharani (cock festival), is held in the midd 
of March, when Nayars and low caste men offer up coe 
to Bhagavathi, beseeching immunity from diseases d 
the ensuing year. In fact, people from all parts of 
bar, Cochin, and Travancore, attend the festival, ai 
the whole country near the line of march rings 
shouts of ‘‘ Nada, nada” (walk or march) of the pilgrim: 
to Cranganore, the holy residence of the goddess. 
their passage up to the shrine, the cry of ‘‘ Nada, na 
is varied by unmeasured abuse of the goddess. 1 
abusive language, it is believed, is acceptable to her, a 
es pr arrival at the shrine, they desecrate it in ¢ 
_ conceivable manner, in the belief that this too is ac 
le. They throw stones and filth, howling 
t the shrine. The chief of the Ar 
tah Arayan, has the privilege of bei 
sent on the occasion. The image 
ave b =! recently introduced. 
1 is apparently 
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B Megara held a discussion 2 
respective merits of the Christian and 
ons. ‘The argument became heated, and Bha 
; "considering it best to cease further discussi 
mped, and, jumping across the Cranganore river, | 
straight for the temple. St. Thomas, not to be 
ne, rapidly gave chase, and, just as the deity got — 
e the door, the saint reached its outside, and, setlaiay | 
s foot between it and the door-post, prevented its 
losure. There they both stood until the door turned to 
fone, one not allowing its being opened, and the other 
ts being shut. 
Another important festival, which is held at Cranga- 
10re, is the Makara Vilakku, which falls on the first of 
Makaram (about the 15th January), during the night of 
which there is a good deal of illumination both in and © 
round the temple. A procession of ten or twelve’ 
lephants, all fully decorated, goes round it several times, 
a by drums and instrumental music. 
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Chourimala lyappan or Sastha, a sylvan deity, whose r 
de is Chourimala in Travancore, is a favourite a 

he Valans. In addition, they worship the demi- -gods. | 
fen ons Kallachan Muri and Kochu Mallan, who are 
osed to do them harm, and who are therefore - 
ted with offerings of fowls. They have a patron, 
so worshipped at Cranganore. The spirits 0: 
icestors are also held in great veneration by th 
and are propitiated with offerings on the 1 



































um-beating during the day. At night, some of | 
developing hysterical fits, profess to be oracles, 
demons such as Gandharva, Yakshi, or Bhagav: 
dwelling in their bodies in their incorporeal for 
Consultations are held as to future events, and t 
advice is thankfully received and acted upon. Sacrifice 
of sheep, fowls, green cocoanuts, and plantain fruits are 
offered to the demons believed to be residing within, and 
are afterwards liberally distributed among the castemer 
and others present. 
The Sivarathri festival comes on the last day of 
Magha. The whole day and night are devoted to 
worship of Siva, and the Valans, like other castes, go te 
Alvai, bathe in the river, and keep awake during th 
night, reading the Siva Purana and reciting his names 
Early on the following morning, they bathe, and make 
offerings of rice balls to the spirits of the ancestors 
before returning home. 
The Valans have no temples of their own, but, 0 

all important occasions, worship the deities of the temp 
of the higher castes, standing at a long distance fro 
outer walls of the sacred edifice. On important reli 

~ occasions, Embrans are invited to perform the K 
ceremony, for which they are liberally reward 
is a pot, which is filled with water. 
nd dharba grass are placed in it. Védic hy 
seated, with one end of the grass in the wate 
»hand. Water thus sanctified j is if 
















image. From a comparison of t 
om that of allied castes, it ma 
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1S Peis There are some among ‘hemmed 
ose Vanchipattu (songs sung while rowing) 
plots from their Puranic studies. ° 
_ The Valans either burn or bury their dead. The | 
chief mourner is either the son or nephew of the dead 
person, and he performs the death ceremonies as directed — 
by the priest (Chithayan), who attends wearing a new 
‘cloth, turban, and the sacred thread. The ceremonies 
commence on the second, fifth, or seventh day, when the 
chief mourner, bathing early in the morning, offers pinda 
bali (offerings of rice balls) to the spirit of the deceased. 
‘his is continued till the thirteenth day, when the nearest 
relatives get shaved. On the fifteenth day, the castemen 
of the locality, the friends and relatives, are treated to a 
grand dinner, and, on the sixteenth day, another offering 
(mana pindam) is made to the spirit of the departed, and _ 
_ thrown into the backwater close by. Every day during 
the ceremonies, a vessel full of rice is given to the priest, 
who also receives ten rupees for his services. If the death 
remonies are not properly performed, the ghost of the 
ased is believed to haunt the house. An astrologer 
hen consulted, and his advice is invariably followed. 
at is called Samhara Homam (sacred fire) is kept up, 
an image of the dead man in silver or gold is — 
ified by the recitation of holy mantrams. Ano 
atory ceremony is performed, after which the 
» is handed over toa priest at the temple, w ~ 
two. This done, the death ceremoni 

































en! arged by means of a piece of plantain, ocd 
palmyra leaf rolled up. 

The V4lans are expert rowers, and possess the special 
privilege of rowing from Thripunathura the boat of 
Highness the Raja for his installation at the Coc 
palace, when the Aravan, with sword in hand, has to sta 
in front of him inthe boat. Further, on the occasion of 
any journey of the Raja along the backwaters on occa- 
sions of State functions, such as a visit of the Governor 
of Madras, or other dignitary, the headman leads the way 
as an escort in a snake-boat rowed with paddles, and has 
to supply the requisite number of men for rowing 
boats of the high official and his retinue. 

The Katal Arayans, or sea Arayans, who are also 
called Katakkoti, are lower in status than the Vala 
and, like them, live along the coast. They were of grea 
service to the Portuguese and the Dutch in their palm 
days, acting as boatmen in transhipping their commoditi s 
and supplying them with fish. The Katal Aaa 
were, in former times, owing to their social degradatia 
precluded from travelling along the public roads. This 
disability was, during the days of the Portugues 
‘supremacy, taken advantage of by the Roman Cathol 
ionaries, who turned their attention to the conversi 
ese poor fishermen, a large number of who 
elevated in the social scale. The Katal 4 
a fishermen. On the death of a prince of 
ling is temporarily prohibited, and only 

ys, when the spirit of the 
ve had time enough to c 
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Katal Arayan girls are married both before and after — 
puberty. The tali-tying ceremony, which is compulsory 
‘in the case of Valan girls before they come of age, is put 
off, and takes place along with the real marriage. The 
preliminary negociations and settlements thereof are 
substantially the same as those prevailing among the 
Valans. The auspicious hour for marriage is between 
















three and eight in the morning, and, on the previous 
‘evening, the bridegroom and his party arrive at the 
house of the bride, where they are welcomed and treated 
to a grand feast, after which the guests, along with the 
bride and bridegroom seated somewhat apart, in a pandal 
tastefully decorated and brightly illuminated, are enter- 
‘tained with songs of the Vélan (washerman) and his 
wife alluding to the marriage of Sita or Parvathi, in the 
ief that they will bring about a happy conjugal union. 
1es€ are continued till sunrise, when the priest hands 
er the marriage badge to the bridegroom, who ties it 
nd the neck of the bride. The songs are again — 
nued for an hour or two, after which poli a 





annas, or four annas, according to their r 
go towards the remuneration of the priest, 
d drummers. 
at twelve o'clock, after which the 
y return with the bride to hi 












ns, or Rs. 5-12-4, is paid to her pareni 
bridal party is entertained at the bridegroom’s 
where, at an auspicious hour, the newly married c 
are seated together, and served with a few piec 
plantain fruits and some milk, when the bride is formally 
declared to be a member of her husband's family. 
a girl attains maturity after her marriage, she is seclude 
for a period of eleven days. She bathes on the fi 
fourth, seventh, and eleventh days, and, on the last 
the caste people are entertained with a grand feast, 
expenses connected with which are met by the husba 
The Katal Arayans rarely have more than one V 
A widow may, a year after the death of her hus 
enter into conjugal relations with any member of 
caste, except her brother-in-law. Succession is in th 
male line. 

The Katal Arayans have headmen (Aravans), 
duties are the same as those of the headmen of — 
Valans. When the senior male or female member of t 
ruling family dies, the Aravan has the special privil 
of being the first successor to the masnad wit 
tirumul kazcha (nuzzer), which consists of a 
antity of salt packed in a plantain leaf with ro 
a Venetian ducat or other gold coin. During the 
f mourning, visits of condolence from durbar 
| sthanis or noblemen are received only < te 

n's visit. When the Bhagavathi temple of 
efiled during the cock festival, Koo 
ame special privilege of 
r © other castemen. — 
























he 
















eleven =, and fife agnates are freed from it sy ab. 

‘on the eleventh day. On the twelfth day, the castemen 

of the village, including the relatives and friends, are 

treated to a grand feast. The son, who is the chief 

_ mourner, observes the diksha, or vow by which he 
‘does not shave, for a year. He performs the sradha 
(memorial service) every year in honour of the dead. 

Some of the methods of catching fish at Cochin are 
thus described by Dr. Francis Day.* “Cast nets are 
employed from the shore, by a number of fishermen, 

__ who station themselves either in the early morning or 
the afternoon, along the coast from 50 to 100 yards 
apart. They keep a careful watch on the water, and, on 
“perceiving a fish rise sufficiently near the land, rush 
down and attempt to throw their nets over it. This is 
not done as in Europe by twisting the net round 
_and round the head until it has acquired the necessary 
‘impetus, and then throwing it; but by the person 

twirling himself and the net round and round at the 

Same time, and then casting it. He not unfrequently 

yets knocked over by a wave. When fish are caught, 

1 ley are buried in the sand, to prevent their tainting. — 

he wide inland rivers, fishermen employ cast nets in 

lowing manner. Each man is in a boat, which is _ 
ed by a boy with a bamboo. The fisherman has 
et, and a small empty cocoanut shell. This 
into the river, about twenty yards before 

it comes down with a splash, said to be d 

ay the crocodiles. As the boat 

where the cocoanut shell 


fit, 
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be seen thus employed in one 
g the other in rapid succession, some trying 
centre, others the sides of the river. 
“Double rows of long bamboos, firmly fixed in the 
mud, are placed at intervals across the backwat 
and on these nets are fixed at the flood ride 
that fish which have entered are unable to return to 
the sea. Numbers of very large ones are occasion- 
ally captured in this way. A species of Chinese nets is 
also used along the river's banks. They are abot 
16 feet square, suspended by bamboos from each corner, 
and let down like buckets into the water, and then 
after a few minutes drawn up again. A piece of string, 
to which are attached portions of the white leaves 
of the cocoanut tree, is tied at short intervals al 
the ebb side of the net, which effectually prevents fish 
from going that way. A plan somewhat analogous is 
employed on a small scale for catching crabs. A 
three feet square is supported at the four corners by 
pieces of stick fastened crosswise. From the centre 
these sticks where they cross is a string to pull it bs 
by or let it down, and a piece of meat is tied to 
| middle of the net inside. This is let down from av 
| left under water for a few minutes, and then pulled 1 
_ Crabs coming to feed are thus caught. ’ 
-“ Fishing with a line is seldom attempted in the ¢ 
ea, epeepting for sharks, rays, and other lai 
hooks employed are of two descrip 
5 erhoush wou the strongest, 
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eed, but more probably from one of the s 
s. The lines are either hemp, cotton, or the fibr: 
f the talipot palm (Caryota urens), which is obtained 
by maceration. In Europe they are called Indian gut. | 
“Trolling from the shore at the river’s mouth is 
ly carried on of a morning or evening, during the 
winter months of the year, when the sea is smooth. 
he line is from 80 to 100 yards in length, and held 
wound round the left hand; the hook is fastened to the 
line by a brass wire, and the bait is a live fish. The 
fisherman, after giving the line an impetus by twirling it 
ound and round his head, throws it with great precision 
from 50 to 60 yards. A man is always close by with a 
Cast net, catching baits, which he sells for one quarter 
ofanannaeach. This mode of fishing is very exciting 
"sport, but is very uncertain in its results, and therefore 
usually carried on by coolies either before their day's 
work has commenced, or after its termination. 
“Fishing with a bait continues all day long in 
‘Cochin during the monsoon months, when work is 
almost at a standstill, and five or six persons may be 
erceived at each jetty, busily engaged in this occupa- 
ion. The Sagrus tribe is then plentiful, and, as it bites 
adily, large numbers are captured. 
“Fishing in small boats appears at times to be a 
erous occupation; the small canoe only steadied © 


paddle of one man seated in it looks as if be 


be 
































t every minute be swamped. Very large fish 
times caught in this way. Should one be hoo 





e fish for his trouble. 
and the siz 










This | 






















hs Beotttica by the marksman’s mouth. This mo 

__ sometimes very remunerative, and is followed by per: 
who quietly sneak along the shores, either of s 
streams or of the backwater. Sometimes they climb | 
into trees, and there await a good shot. Or, during tl 
monsoon, the sportsman quietly seats himself near som 
narrow channel that passes from one wide piece of wat 
into another, and watches for his prey. Other fisherme 
shoot with bows and arrows, and again others with 
cross-bows, the iron arrow or bolt of which is attached 
by a line to the bow, to prevent its being lost. 
netting fish, catching them with hooks, or shooting t! 
with arrows, are not the only means employed for t 
capture. Bambvo labyrinths, bamboo baskets, and 
men’s hands alone, are called into use. 

‘Persons fish for crabs in shallow brackish wate 
provided with baskets like those employed in Europe 
for catching eels, but open at both ends. The fisherme 
walk about in the mud, and, when they feel a fish mo 
endeavour to cover it with the larger end of the basl 
which is forced down some distance into the mud, an 
the hand is then passed downward through the up 
extremity, and the fish taken out. Another pl 
catching them by the hand is oy having two | 
which white cocoanut leaves are attached tied 
1erman’s two great toes, from which they d 

ner end of each being held by another 
off, iv some distance apart. On 
1, the fish become frightened, and, . 
cluster for Soe around 
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3amboo labyrinths are common all along the b 
‘in which a good many fish, especially eels and 
, are captured. These labyrinths are formed of a 
screen of split bamboos, passing perpendicularly out 
of the water, and leading into a larger baited chamber. 
A dead cat is often employed as a bait for crabs. 
A string is attached to its body, and, after it has been in 
the water some days, it is pulled up with these crustacea 
_ adherent to it. Persons are often surprised at crabs 
being considered unwholesome, but their astonishment 
would cease, if they were aware what extremely unclean 
feeders they are. 

‘Fish are obtained from the inland rivers by poison- 
ing them, but this can only be done when the water is 
low. . A dam is thrown across a certain portion, and the 
poison placed within it. It generally consists of Cocculus 
indicus (berries) pounded with rice ; croton oil seeds, etc.” 
_ Valangai.—Valangai, Valangan, Valangamattan, or 

Balagai, meaning those who belong to the right-hand 
faction, has, at times of census, been returned as a sub- 
division, synonym or title of Déva-dasis, Holeyas, 
kans, Panisavans, Paraiyans, and Saliyans. Some 
a-dasis have returned themselves as belonging to the 
left-hand (idangai) faction. 

_ Valayakara Chetti.—A Tamil synonym of Gazula 

Blijas who sell glass bangles. The equivalent ‘ 
etti is also recorded. 

Valékara. —A Badaga form of Billékara or ee. 
nm. The word frequently occurs in Badaga balla 
eons on the Nilgiris are called Valékaras. 

i Sugriva.—A synonym of the La is, v 
rom Vali and Sugriva, the 1 






























bores in che ncote Census Rope 1901, 
title of Nayar. 

Vallabarayan.—A title of Occhan. 

Vallamban.—The Vallambans are a small Tar 
cultivating class living in the Tanjore, Trichinopolyal 1d 
Madura districts. They are said * to be ‘the offspring 
of a Vellalan and a Valaiya woman, now a small 
insignificant caste of cultivators. Some of them assert 
that their ancestors were the lords of the soil, for whose — 
sole benefit the Vellalans used to carry on cultivation. — 
Tradition makes the Vellambans to have joined tk 
Kallans in attacking and driving away the Vellalans. 
It is customary among the Vallambans, when demising 
land, to refer to the fact of their being descendants of the 
Vallambans who lost Vallam, z.e., the Vallama nadu in 
Tanjore, their proper country.” Some Vallambans claim 
to be flesh-eating Vellalas, or to be superior to Kallans 
and Maravans by reason of their Vellala ancestry. They 
call themselves Vallamtdtta Vellalas, or the Vellalas wk 
lost Vallam, and say that they were Vellalas of Vallar 
in the Tanjore district, who left their native place in: 
time of famine. 

Portions of the Madura and Tanjore districts are 
divided into areas known as nadus, in each of which : 

certain caste, called the Nattar, is the predomina 

factor. For example, the Vallambans and Kallans 
called the Nattars of the Palaya nadu in the Si 
dari of the Madura district. In dealing 
irs of the various castes inhabiting a 
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em, after the Brahman and zamindar, of the flc 
d gacred ashes used in temple worship. For 
irposes of caste council meetings the Vallambans collect 
gether representatives from fourteen nadus, as they 
consider that the council should be composed of delegates 
from a head village and its branches, generally thirteen 








in number. 
_ It isnoted by Mr. F. R. Hemingway that the Val- 
lambans “ speak of five sub-divisions, namely, Chenjinadu, 
Amaravatinadu, Palayanadu, Mélnadu, and Kilnadu. 
“he Mél and Kilnadu people intermarry, but are dis- 
inguishable by the fact that the former have moustaches, 
' and the latter have not. The women dress like the 
= Attukdttai Chettis. , Tattooing is not allowed, and 
jose who practice it are expelled from the caste. The 
men generally have no title, but some who enjoy State 
service inams call themselves Ambalakaran. The Mél- 
nadu people have no exogamous divisions, though they 
* observe the rule about Kovil Pangdlis. The Kilnadus 
have exogamous kilais, karais, and pattams.” As 
“examples of exogamous septs, the following may be 
‘cited :—S6langal (Chola), Pandiangal ..(Pandyan), 
Nariangal (jackal), and Piliyangal (tiger). 
The headman of the Vallambans is referred to 
renerally as the Servaikaran. The headman of a group 
of nadus is entitled Nattuservai, while the headman of a 
illage is known as Ur Servai, or simply Servai. 
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arriage is celebrated between adults, and tt Ww 
ge of widows is not objected to. It is stated* 
maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt's daughter — 
asa matter of right by a boy, so that a bo 
y be wedded to a mature woman i ty 
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twenty-five years, if she happens to be unmarried and 
without issue. Any elderly male member of the ‘boy’ 
family—his elder brother, uncle, or even his father 
will have intercourse with her, and beget children, which 
the boy, when he comes of age, will accept as his own, 
and legitimatise.” This system of marriage, in which 
there is a marked disparity in the ages of the contracting 
couple, is referred to in the proverb: “ The tali should ] 
be tied at least by a log of wood.” The marriage rites 
are as a rule non-Brahmanical, but in some well-to-do 
families the services of a Brahman purohit are enlisted. 
The presence of the Umbalakaran or caste headman at a 
marriage is essential. On the wedding day the contract- 
ing couple offer, at their homes, manaipongal ( 
rice), and the alangu ceremony is performed by es 
coloured rice round them, or touching the knees, 
shoulders, and head with cakes, and throwing them over 
the head. The wrist-threads, consisting of a piece of 
old cloth dyed with turmeric, are tied on by the maternal 
uncle. Cooked rice and vegetables are placed in front 
of the marriage dais, and offered tothe gods. Four betel 
leaves aregiven to the bridegroom, who goes round the 
dais, and salutes the four cardinal points of the compass | 
by pouring water from a leaf. He then sits down on as 
plank on the dais, and hands the tli (marriage badge) to 
his sister. Taking the tali, she proceeds to the bride’s — 
house, where the bride, after performing the alangu — 
ceremony, is awaiting her arrival. On reaching the © 
house, she asks for the bride’s presents, and one of her 
brothers replies that such a piece of land, naming one 
is given as a dowry. The bridegroom’s sister t 
pemgves the string of black and gold beads, such a 
worn before pacts, from the bride's neck, and repla 
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nn or Mah aucing the performance of man 
t 2 1, and when the tli is tied. The bride is conveyed 
0 the house of thé bridegroom, and sits with him on 
the dais while the relations make present¢ to them. 

__ The messengér who conveys the news of & death in 
; ‘he community is a Paraiyan. The corpse is placed 
vithin a pandal (booth) supported on four posts, which 


is erected in front of the house. Some paddy (unhusked 


is thrown over the face of the corpse. On the second day 
e, and other articles of food, are carried by a barber to 
thie spot where the corpse has been buried or burnt. If. 
the latter course has been adopted, the barber picks out 
some of the remains of the bones, and hands them to 
“the'Gon Of the deceased. On the third day, the widow 
goes round the pandal three times, and, entering within 
| it, removes her tali string, and new clothes are throw 
over her neck/j On the sixteenth day the final death 
ceremonies (karmandhiram) are performed. A feast is 
given, and new cloths are tied on the heads of those 
under pollution. Pollution lasts for thirty days. - 

_ The Vallambans profess to be Saivaitemggbut they 
consider Periya Nayaki of Vélangkudi as their tribal 
goddess, and each nadu has its own specialideity, such 
Vémbu Aiyanar, Nelliyandi Aiyanar, etc. In some 
aces the tribal deity is worshipped on a Tuesday ata _ 
stival called Sevvai (Tuesday). On this day pots — 
ntaining fermented rice liquor, which must have been 

dé by the caste people and not purchased, are taken 
place of worship. On a Friday, those families 6 
are to take part in the festival allow a quantity of 
ddy (rice) to germinate by soaking it in water, and on 
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pots of ordinary: families may Be placed in their houses, 
but those of the Umbalakarans and Servaikarans * “must 
be taken to the temple as representing the deity., Into 
these pots the flower spikes should be placed by “ge 
respected ¢lder of the community. +A week later, a small 
quantity of rice liquor is poured into other pots, which 
are carried by women to the temple car, round which they, 
go three times. They then throw the liquor inta 4 ‘tank 
or pond. .The pots of the Umbalakaran and Servai- 
karan must be carried by young virgins, or grown- up 
women who are not under menstrual pollution. One 
of the women who carries these pots usually becomes 
possessed by the village deity. At the time of they 
festival, cradles, horses, human figures, elephants, ett, 
made by the potter, are brought to the temples votive, . 
offerings to the god. 

Valli Ammai Kuttam.—A synonym of He Kora- 
vas, meaning followers of Valli Ammai, the wife of the 
God Subrahmanya, whom they claim to have been a 
Korava woman. 

Vallddi.—The name denotes a settlement in the 
Valluvanad taluk of Malabar, and has been returned as 
a sub; digisfon of Nayar and Samantan, to which the 
Raja of Valjuvanad belongs. 

Valluvan.—The Valluvans are summed up by Mr. & 
H. A. Stuart * as being “the priests of the Paraiyans 
and Pallans. Tiruvalluvar, the famous Tamil poet, 
author of the Kural, belonged to this caste, which is 
usually regarded as a sub-division of Paraiyans. . It 
appears that the Valluvans were priests to the Pallava 
kings before the introduction of the Brahmans, and even 
for some time after itt In an unpublished Vatteluttu 
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ast have formerly held a.position a 
of the Vella 3 the’ story at 
yanar married a Vellala girl is true. 


uae “refused to acknowledge t 
ste, dnd succeeded in obtaining a 
his wife, from whom a section of the 
has itsdegcent. As their ancestor amused 
‘intervals between his studies by weavi 
emselves in mending torn linen, but 


“astrology, and by acting as priests of Parai an 
officiating at their funerals and marriage§ 
= to take part in the former rags 
and leave the duty to those whom they c 
Valluvans called Paraiya Tadas. they oni 


Valluvans is called Alvar Dasari or Tavadadhari‘(those 
who wear the necklace of tulsi beads). Both Saivites 
and Vaishnavites eat together, but do not intermarry, 
ce Paraiyans, they forbid remarriage of widows and _ 
polygamy, and all males above twel¥e Wear the 
cred thread.” According to one account, the V Hu- 
ans are the descendants of an alliance ' between 

nan sage and a Paraiyan woman, whose eal «| 
ed to their father of their lowly position. He 
q them, and told them that they would become 
- astrologers, and, in consequence, oe 
Wee the Travancore census, ps the 

































































VALLUVAN DRESSED UP AS SIVA AT 
MALAYANUR FESTIVAL 


Te tied up ina pink « cloth round d- 


n tied in a pink cloth round the 
Another, with a black beard, had’ 


ed turban. The third was wearing a : 
soldier's tunic. All wore necklaces of r 
rpus Ganitrus) beads, and their forehez 
with oblong patches of sandal paste 
n had a collection of panchangams, or 
‘rmining auspicious dates, and a bundle 
ips (ulla mudyan) inscribed with : 
cal purposes. Their professional duti % 


writing charms for sick people, preparing | 
‘making forecasts of good or evil by. 
squares marked on the groun 
ns would have us believe that those: 
S$ priests are not true Valluvans, 
) Valluvan, who carries out the 


, will not perform priestly functic 


mportant sub-divisions of tk 
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as their gdtra. The gdtra of the latter is Sidambara 
SayichyaAyyamgar. Sidambara,or Chidambaram, is the 
site of one of the most sacred Siva temples. The sub- 
division Alvar claims descent from Tiruppan Alvar, one of 
the twelve Vaishnava saints. In the Tanjore district, 
the Valluvans have exogamous septs or pattaperu, named 
after persons, ¢.g., Marulipichan, Govindazhvan, etc. — 
The Valluvans include in their ranks both Vaish- 


) navites and Saivites. The majority of the latter, both 


males and females, wear the lingam. The affairs of the 
community are adjusted by a caste council and there are, 
in most places, two hereditary officers called Kdlkaran 
and Kanakkan. 

At the betrothal ceremony the/bride’s money (pari- 
syam), betel, jewels, flowers, and fruit, are placed in the 
future bride's lap. The money ranges from seven to ten 
rupees if the bridegroom's village is on the same side of 
a river as the bride's, and from ten to twenty rupees if 
it is on the other side. A small sum of money, called 
uramurai kattu (money paid to relations) and panda 
varisai (money paid in the pandal), is also paid by the 
bridegroom's party for a feast of toddy to the relations. 
This is the proper time for settling caste disputes by the 
village council. On the wedding day, the milk-post, 
consisting of a green bamboo pole, is set up, and a 
number of pots, brought from the potter’s house, are 
placed near it. On the dais are set four lamps, viz., an 
ordinary brass lamp, kudavilakku (pot light), alankara 
vilakku (ornamental light), and paligai vilakku (seedling 
light). The bride and bridegroom bring some sand, 
spread it on the floor near the dais, and place seven 
leaves on it. Cotton threads, dyed with turmeric, are 


, 


* to the pots and the milk-post. On the leaves are 
o 


cakes and rice, and the contracting couple worship 
> 


* nf *. 
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the pots and the family gods. The Valluvan priest 
“repeats a jumble of corrupt Sanskrit, and ties the kanka- 
nams (threads) on their wrists. They are then led into 
the house, and garlanded with jasmine or MNertum 
flowers. The pots are arranged on the dais, and the 
sand is spread thercon close to the milk-post. Into one 
of the pots the female relations put grain seedlings, and 
four other pots are filled with water by the bridegroom's 
party. A small quantity of the seedlings is usually 
wrapped up in a cloth, and placed over the seedling pot. 
Next morning the bundle is untied, and examined, to see 
if the seedlings are in good condition. If they are so, 
the bride is considered a worthy one; if not, the bride is 
either bad, or will die prematurely. The usual nalagu 
ceremony is next performed, bride and bridegroom being 
anointed with oil, and smeared with Phaseolus Mungo 
paste. This is followed by the offering of food on eleven 
leaves to the ancestors and house gods. Towards even- 
ing, the dais is got ready for its occupation by the bridal 
couple, two planks being placed on it, and covered with 
cloths lent by a washerman. The couple, sitting on the 
planks, exchange betel and paddy nine or twelve times, 
and rice twenty-seven times. The priest kindles the 
sacred fire (hOmam), and pours some ghi (clarified butter) 
into it from a mango leaf. The bridegroom is asked 
whether he sees Arundati (the pole-star) thrice, and 
replies in the affirmative. The tali is shown the sky, 
smoked over burning camphor, and placed on a tray 
together with a rupee. After being blessed by those — 
present, it is tied round the neck of the bride by the — 
bridegroom, who has his right leg on her lap. On | 
the second day there is a procession through th 
illage, and, on the following day, the wrist-threads ; 


ve —_ 














d Bic Site? castes, use the p nut 
reaching to the top of the pandal. al 
. Saivite lingam wearers bury their dead i1 
‘ing posture in a niche excavated in the side o 
ive. After death has sct in, a cocoanut is broken, and 
mphor burnt. The corpse is washed by relations, who 
ing nine pots of water for the purpose. The lingam 
ied on to the head, and a cloth bundle, containing a 
rt Fe, seven bilva (Zg/e Marme/os) leaves, nine twigs _ 
f ape tulsi (Océmum sanctum), and nine Leucas aspera 
vers, lv the right arm. The corpse is carried to the 
ave on a car surmounted by five brass vessels. The 
€ is purified by the sprinkling of cow’s urine and cow- 
dung water before the corpse is lowered into it. Onthe 
y to the burial-ground, the priest keeps on chanting 
ious songs, such as “ Thisis Kailasa. This is Kailasa 
i (Chidambaram). Our request is this. Nallia — 
han of the Nandidarma gdtra died on Thursday 
1} the month Thai in the year Subakruthu. He must © 
iter the fourth stage (sayichyam), passing through 
lokam, Samipa, and Sarupa. He crosses the rivers 
s, of thorns, of fire, and of snakes, holding 
il of the bull Nandi. To enable him to reach — 
en safely, we pound rice, and put lights of ice.” 
riest reccives a fee for his services, whict 
fore an image made on the grave after ie ha 
in. The money is usually spent in n 
ull, lingam, or stone slab, to plac 
third day after death, the f 
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corner teaves are laid, on hich the offerin 
form of rice, fruits, vegetables, etc., are laid. Th 
death ceremonies are cclebrated on th nteent 
A pandal (booth) is set up, and closed in with ¢ 
Within it are placed a pot and five pestles and mo 
to which threads are tied. Five married women, tal 
hold of the pestles, pound some rice contained in 
pot, and with the flour make a lamp, which is placed ¢ 
atray. The eldest son of the deceased goes, with tl 
lamp on his head, to an enclosure having an entrance ; 
the four cardinal points. The enclosure is eithera p 
manent one with mud walls, or temporary one 
out of mats. Within the enclosure, five pots are se 
in the centre, and four at each side. The potsare clea 
by washing them with the urine of cows of five dif 
colours, red, white, black, grey, and spotted. N 
pots the articles required for puja (worship) are pla 
and the officiating priest sits near them. The enclos 
is supposed to represent heaven, and the entrances 
the gates leading thereto, before which food is 
| on leaves. The eldest son, with the lamp, stand 
pase entrance, while Siva is worshipped. ihe 
eats certain stanzas, of which the follo 
ance. ‘“ You who come like Siddars (a 
ode of Siva) at midnight, muttering Si 
u.come near Sivapadam? I will 
Get away. Let these 





















g. Men who ill-treat their parents, or supe 
e addicted to all kinds of vice, blasphemers, 
ers, perverts from their own faith and priests, and 
er such people, are driven to hell by the southern 
te.” “At this stage, a thread is passed round the 
closure. The son, still bearing the lamp, goes from 
le eastern entrance past the south and western entran 

ind, breaking the thread, goes into the enclosure through 
enortheri entrance. The Nandik6l (hereditary village 
al) then ties a cloth first round the head of the 
dest son, and afterwards round the heads of the or 
ns and agnates. 

‘The Valluvans abstain from eating beef. Though 
mix freely with the Paraiyans, they will not eat 
1 meen, and never live in the Paraiyan quarter. 

he Valluvans are sometimes called Pandaram Pes. 
m tva Pandaram. In some places, the priests of the 
uvans are Vellala Pandarams. 

uvan.=—A small inferior caste of fishermen and 
nen in Malabar.* 
Imika.—Valmika or Valmiki is a name assum 
s and Paidis, who claim to be descend 
he author of the Ramayana, who did 
n one spot that a white-ant hill ( 
nd him. Ina note before me, Va 
he Spenser of India. In th 
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Eecortied inuthien e Mad 


WMipriesans, and val means a sword. “The traditi 
that the name arose from the ancestors of the caste re y 
lost some of the privileges of the Védic Brahmans ow: 
to their having served as soldiers when Malabar was ruled 
by the Brahmans prior to the days of the Perumals.” 
Valuvadi.—The Valuvadis are returned, in tl 
Madras Census Report, tgo1, as cultivators in t 
Pudukéttai State. I am informed that the Valuvadis 
a section of the Valaiyan caste, to which the Zar 
of Nagaram belongs. The name Valuvadi was or 
a title of respect, appended to the name of the N 
Zamindars. The name of the present Zamindar i 
subramanya Valuvadiar. Thirty years ago there is 
to have been no Valuvadi caste. Some Valaiyan 
prosperous circumstances, and others who became r 
tives of the Nagaram Zamindar by marriage, he 
changed their caste name, to show that they are supe 
in social status to the rest of the community. ~* 
Vamme.—A gotra of Janappans, the member 

which abstain from eating the fish called 
because, when some of their ancestors went 
_ water inthe marriage pot, they found a number 
Vin the water contained in the pot. 
Vana Palli.—A name, meaning forest Pal 
las in South Arcot. 

an.—An occupational name for 










(1891) as oil-pressers ; they 
3 They are said to have come from 
speak Konkani. Their spiritual guru is tl 

she Kumbakénam math.” In the Census Repor 

it is noted that Vani, meaning literally a trader, is — 

<onkani-speaking trading caste, of which a 

a synonym. ‘They ape the Brahmanical custo u 

d call themselves by the curious hybrid name 4 

isya Brahmans.” Hari Chetti has been returned asa 

Bapes synonym. : ~, 

: “Va niyan.—The Vaniyans are, Mr. Francis writes,t — 

il-pressers among the Tamils, corresponding to the: 

lugu Gandlas, Canarese Ganigas, Malabar Chakka 


nd Oriya “Tellis. For some obscure reason, Nola 
C. assed oil-pressing as a base occupation, and all —s 
of the calling are held in small esteem, and, in Tinnevelly, 
are not allowed to enter the temples. In conse- 
a however, of their services in lighting the temples — 
ken of which all of them, except the Malabar — 
ans and Chakkans, wear the sacred thread), they _ 
ing a high position, and some of them uae e 
s title of Joti Nagarattar (dwellers in the c 
Tiru-vilakku Nagarattar (dwellers in 
amps). They employ Brahmans as 
marriage, and prohibit widow 
eir dead, and decline to eat in th 
Brahmans. However, eve 

t with them. Like 

























































he name i ei s bee 
Fcho have left their traditional occ 
n to the grain and other trades.” 
‘The word Vanijyam,” Mr. H. A. Stuart infor 
us,* “signifies trade, and trade in oil, as well as 
manufacture, is the usual employment of this caste, w 
assert that they are Vaisyas, and claim the 
puranam as their holy book. They are said to 
assumed the thread only within the last fifty or 
years, and are reputed to be the result of a yage 
(sacrifice by fire) performed by a saint called Vakku 
Maharishi. The caste contains four sub-divisions cal 
<amakshiamma, Visalakshiamma,-Ac’¢hu-tali, 
Toppa.tali, the two first referring: to the goddess 
principally worshipped by each, and the two last te 
peculiar kinds of talis, or marriage tokens, worn by tl 
women. They have the same customs as the 
Chettis, but are not particular in observing _ rl 
which forbids the eating of flesh. A bastard brancl 
the Vaniyas is called the Pillai Kuttam, which is 
fomave sprung from the concubine of a Vaniyan 1 
d many years ago. The members of this cl 
ound except where Vaniyans live, and are 
right to be fed and clothed by them. 
sfused, they utter the most terrible curs 
er, eventually intimidate the u 
m alms.” In the Census 
‘ites further that the 






























De tadoruds, c or two buick 
e of two bullocks in working the mill 
on of those who use two bullocks from tl 
nploy only one is found in nearly every oil-press 
ein India. The Vaniyans of Malabar resemb 
rs in their customs and habits, and neither wear 
e€ e sacred thread, nor employ Brahmans as priests. In 

rth Malabar, Nayars are polluted by their touch, but 


Real 


he south, where they are called Vattakadans, they 
re succeeded in forcing themselves into the ranks of thi 
Nayar community. A large number of them returned 
layar as their main caste.” In this connection, 
r. Francis states * that followers of the calling of oil- 
essers (Chakkans) are “known as Vattakadans i 
South Malabar, and as Vaniyans in North Mal but 
ner are the higher in social status, the Na 
+ polluted by the touch of the Vaniyans and Che 
apt not by that of the Vattakadans. Chal 
/aniyans may not enter Brahman temples. Th he 
as and manners are similar to those = the N 
not, however, marry their women.” 




































eport, 1901, that “they are Vaisyas, a 
‘thread. In regard to marriage, i 
dress, ornaments, etc., there is prac 
tween them and the Koma ir 

































D Some can read and write M 
| but they are very backward in English education. - 
a _ The oils expressed by the Vaniyans are sai 1 to k 
k “gingelly (Sesamun: indicum), cocoanut, ‘uppelll a. 
longifolia), pinnei (Calophyllum inophyllum), 
ground-nut (Arachis hypogea). According to the sastr: 
the crushing of gingelly seeds, and the sale of gingell 
oil, are sinful acts, and no one, who does not belong t 
the Vaniyan class, will either express or sell gingell 
oil.” 
When a Vaniyan dies a bachelor, a fost-mort 
mock ceremony is performed as by the Ganigas, an 
the corpse is married to the arka plant (Ca 
gigantea), and decorated with a wreath made 
Teasers thereof. 4 
- Vankayala (brinjal or egg plant: Solanum 
gena).—An exogamous sept of Golla. The fruit is ea 
| by Natives, and, stuffed with minced meat, is a co mn 
article of Anglo-Indian dietary. 
‘Vanki (armlet).—A gotra of Kurni. 
V an.—The Vannans are washermen in the T 
layalam countrics. The name Vannan 
A. Stuart writes, t ‘derived from v: 
here is a tradition that they are descer 
eis hero Virabadra, who wa IS 
Babe clothes of all men, as an e 




































ncome by hiring out the 
ers to funeral parties, who lay ther 
before the pall-bearers, so that these may 
-P p upon the ground, and by letting them out on 
to persons wishing to use them without havi 
) purchase for themselves. In_ social stindial { 
nans are placed next below the barbers. 
ess to be Saivites in the southern districts, a 
Vaishnavites in the north. The marriage of girls ae 
ally takes place after puberty. Widow remarriag is 
ermitted among some, if not all, sub-divisions. ne 
may be obtained by either party at pleasure on payment 
of double the bride-price, which is usually Rs. 10-8-0. 
They are flesh-eaters, and drink liquor. The dead z 
her burned or buried. The Pothara (or Podor 















Paraiyans, Pallans, and other inferior castes.” 
is noted, in the Madura Manual, that those 
seen the abominable substances, which it 
Qt of the Vanndns to make clean, cannot fee 
at the contempt with which their occ 
ded. In the Tanjore Manual, it is | 
the rural parts of the district, the Van 


late _ to enter the house of a Brahm 
thes washed by them not bein 
1 other plashes ¢ in the house u unti 


























herman, who pretended ignorance of th 
, and gave as an explanation that it must ha 
done, in his absence, by one of his assistants. 
another occasion, a European met an Eurasian 
village not far from his bungalow, wearing a si 
clothes exactly similar to his own, and, on close exa 
tion, found they were his. They had been newly washe 
and dressed. - 
The most important divisions numerically returne 

by Vanndns at times of census are Pandiyan, Peru (t 
Tamil, and Vaduga (notherner). It is recorded, 1 
Gazetteer of the Madura district, that Vannan “‘is rat 
an occupational term than a caste title, and, bes 
the Pandya Vannans or Vannans proper, include 
- Vaduga Vannans or Tsakalas of the Telugu c 
and the Palla, Pudara, and Tulukka Vannans, wh 
for the Pallans, Paraiyans, and Musalmans respe 
ihe, Pandya Vannans have a headman called the 
ishan (big man). A man can claim the han¢ 
ternal aunt's daughter. At weddings, the br 















Divorce is freely allowed to either | 
of twice the bride-price, and divorce 
The caste god is Guru in 
jari (priest) is usuafty 

burnt, poutine the sixte 





and for the higher castes when the 
ti following births, deaths, etc. It is 
higher castes that such pollution can only be re 
rearing clothes washed by Mannans, though at 
these cause pollution to them. The was 
1erally done by the women, and the men are exo 
vil-dancers and physicians, even to the higher 
women are midwives, like those of the Velez 
alavan and Vélan castes. This caste should no 
used with the Mannan hill tribe of Travancore.” 
is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that “ 
ans, a makkattayam caste of South Malabar, a 
identical with the marumakkattayam Vanna 
north, are a caste of washermen; and their se 
indispensable to the higher castes in certain pu 
ceremonies when they have to present clean 
1). They are also devil-dancers and tailors. 
fraternal polyandry in the south. Mann 


es ' 


n Walavanad, into four endogamous class 
an, Peru-mannan, Punnekadan, and Puliyakké 


tes,t “are in requisition at | 
. ceremonies on the 























to use, ste her bath, lotta : 
n females. The same duty they have to 
during Bie confinement of Nayar females. All tl 
rf cloths and bed sheets used, these Mannan female: 
to wash.” Mr. S. Appadorai lyer informs us that 
-Mannans who are employed by the Kammalan, or < 
san class, as barbers, are not admitted into the Manna 
caste, which follows the more honourable profess 
washing clothes. The Mannans perform certain 
monies in connection with Mundian, the deity 
responsible for the weal or woe of cattle ; and, at I 
festivals, carry the vengida koda or prosperity um 
| composed of many tiers of red, green, orange, black ¢ 
_ white cloth, supported on a long bamboo pole, before th 
f goddess. 
__ It isrecorded by Bishop Whitehead * that, in vai i 
yee in Malabar, there are temples in hono 
Bavati, at which the pujaris (priests) are 
J ‘Vanndn caste. ‘There is an annual feast called 
| m (giving to the guru) about March, when 
ather begins, and the people are at leisure 
to appease the wrath of the goddess. 
1, the pUjari sits in the courtyard o 
y garlanded with red flowers, and v 
rks on his forehead. Goats and 
o him by the devotees, and he k 
the large sacrificial sword or 
sicious for the head to be sé 
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als are killed, the pijari bales out the 
on the ground, uttering mantrams (sacred lit 
rses) the while. The people stand a little wa a 
[hen the vessel is nearly empty, the pojari 
pside down as a sign that the ceremony is 
During these proceedings, a number of Vannans, ¢ 
in fantastic costumes, dance three times roun 
mple. During the festival, processions are held 1 
ie various houses, and special swords with a ¢ 


100k at the end, called palli val (great or honourable | 


word), are carried by the worshippers. These swo 
are worshipped during the Dusserah festival in October, 
and, in some shrines, they form the only emblem o 
. The Tiyans have small shrines in their 
rdens sacred to the family deity, which may 
agavati, or some demon, or the spirit of an ances 
ice a year, Vannans come dressed in fancy costur 
crowns on their heads, and dance round the 
J to the sound of music and tom-toms, while a Ti 
presents the family offerings, uncooked rice 
cocoanuts, with camphor and incense, and 
with sugar and ghi (clarified butter).” 
account of the Tiyans, Mr Logan writes * 
€ is much given to devil-charmi 



























he ‘fi h month o pregr 
is. Ppanstracted, and in front of it is’ 
e figure of Chamundi, the queen of t 
de of rice flour, turmeric powder, and_ 
| perce. A party of not less than eighteen washer! 
is organized to represent the demons and furies—K 
-chattan (a mischievous imp), and many others. 
‘being invoked, these demons bound on to the sta 
pairs, dance, caper, jump, roar, fight, and dena € 
| other with saffron (turmeric) water. Their caper 
exertions gradually work up their excitement, unt 
_are veritably possessed of the devil. At this jur 
‘fowls and animals are sometimes thrown to 
appease their fury. These they attack with their te 
__and kill and tear as a tiger does his prey. After 
twenty minutes the convulsions cease, the deme 
spirit declares its pleasure, and, much fatigued, retit 
ve place to others ; and thus the whole night is s 
‘much tom-tomming and noise and shouting, m 
npossible, for Europeans at least, to sleep w 
ot of the din.” 
nattan.—A synonym of Veluttédan, theca 
men, who wash for Nayars and higher cas 
i Kula Kshatriya.—A synonym of 
belong to the fire race of Kshatr 
—A synonym of Palli. Then 
-division of Ambalakaran < 
oO are known as Venetia 





































ir “| : 


de in grain and other articles 
kurup.—Recorded, in the Mad 


=e 


y. Subramani Aiyar. The name is believed to be 
erived from Parasava, which, according to Yajnavalkya — 
d other law-givers, is the name given to the son of a 
rahman begotten on a Sidra woman, and suggests ie 
act that the Variyar is no Brahman, though the blood — 
e latter may course through his veins, and though | 
uch marriages were regarded as sacraments in early — 
days. This is the derivation given by Pachumuttalu 
Kéralaviséshamahatmya, who adds that the cl 
upation of the Variyars is to sweep the floor of 1 
ales. In some of the Asauchavidhis (works 
ion) of Kérala, the commentator explains the w: 
ava as Variya. Many Variyars add the 
va to their name, when writing in Sanskrit. S 
fe the word from varija or one born of wate 
e with a tradition that Parasurama cr 
er a class of persons for special serv 
and to take the place of Sidras, who, 
ers, were ineligible for the same. Othe 
te Professor Sundaram Pillay, w 
s being derived from varuka 
me ingenuity has been displa 
vo words, giving it a me 
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following legend is narrated concer 
in of the Variars. A Sudra woman removed 
from mithin a temple in obedience to the wish o I 
Brahman priests, and was excommunicated from. I 
caste. The priests, on hearing this, were anxious 
better her condition, and made her the progenitor of 
class of Ambalavasis or temple servants, who 
afterwards known as Variyars. According to an 
legend, the corpse of a Maran, which was found 1 
a Nambitiri’s house, was promptly removed by ce 
Nayars, who on that account were raised in the so 
scale, and organised into a separate caste called 
There is a still further tradition that, in the Treta 
a Sidra woman had five sons, the first of whom b 
the progenitor of the Tiyatunnis, and the second t 
of Variyars. A fourth account is given in the Ker 
mahatmya. A young Brahman girl was martial ro 
dman. Notconfident in unaided human effort, un 
cumstances such as hers, she devoted a portion of 
e daily to preparing flower garlands for the d 
earest temple, and conceived. But the Brah 
ed the little stranger by getting the mother th 
ste. Her garlands could no longer be acc 
daunted, she worked as usual, | 
g of the garlands she prepa 
n agency, became visible o 
ough the people were struc! 
‘atment of the innocent gi 







































ntra, the Variyars are called K; 
who live in Kailas, as they are suppos 
ally devoted to the worship of Siva. Kai 
ode of Siva, whither the blessed go after dea 
The Variyars of Travancore are divided into fo 
s, called Onattukara, Venattukara, Ilayetattun 
pr Ilayathu), and Tekkumkur. The Venattukaras have 
e privilege of interdining with the Onattukaras, and 
having their ceremonies performed by priests from that 
roup. [But the ceremonies of the Onattukaras appear 
10 be performed without the Venattukaras being admitted | 
nto their midst. The third and fourth groups take food 
a the houses of the first and second, though the revers 
seldom happens. The Variyars in British Malahar | 
divided into several other groups. _ 
_ The Variyars are generally well-read, especially in 
Sanskrit, make excellent astrologers, and are also medical — 
itioners. A Variyar's house is called variyam, 
harati’s is known as pisharam. 
tied women have the hair-knot on the left si 
head, like Nayar ladies. They cover the br 
folded cloth, and never wear a bodice or 
s in the matter of dress. The ma 
t is called matra, and is in the shape 
n or drum. Other neck ornaments are 
-kuzhal. The todu, or ornament of 
worn in the car-lobes. Women 
e Nambitiri ladies, with sandal 
Pushpakans, and Pisharati 
ee original garland-mah i 


+ 








Paka, which is probably? derived 
n root kazhaku, to cleanse. Kazha 
two kinds, viz, malakkazhakam or garland 
service, and talikkazhakam or sweeping ser 
which the former is more dignified than the 
Under the generic term kazhakar are included 
flower garlands tor the temple, preparing material 
the offering of food, sweeping the beli offering, carr 
lights and holding umbrellas when the god is carr 
procession, having the custody of the temple jewels, e 
The Variyar is at the beck and call of the temple 
and has to do sundry little services from morni: 
evening. He is remunerated with some of the cool 
food, after it has been offered to the deity. 7 
Variyars are to Saivite temples what the Pisha 
to Vaishnavite temples. Their prayers are pron 
addressed only to Siva, but they also worship 
Subramanya, Sasta, Ganésa, and Bhadrakali. 
_ chief amusement is the farce called Kittappathal 
we the hero of which is one Vankala Nikkan, a 
bine Naityar. An Ilayatu is the stage-manag 
isharati the actor. Parangotan is the buffoo Y 
ya his wife. In the eighteenth century, a g 
lasting over twenty-eight days, called ma 
in British Malabar. The abov 
d as proceeding to this festi 
twelve years on the Magha ~ 
[ gha, and is hence popul 
i 






































oying priests from among their own caste 

1 at the present day, Ilayatus are known to ex- 

their displeasure when they are asked to drink 

er from a Variyar’s well. As, however, consecrated 

r from the Nambutiris is taken to a Variyar for its 

purification, they entertain no scruples about cooking 
heir food there, provided they carry with them the 
upasana fire. 

Inheritance among the Variyars of Cochin and 
British Malabar is in the female line (marumakkatha- 
yam). Among the Variyars of Travancore, chiefly 
ese belonging to the Onattukara section, a kind of 
qualified makkathayam prevails, in accordance with 
which both sons and daughters have an equal right to 
inherit ancestral property. The eldest male member is. 
ed to the management of the estate in all undivided — 
ies. Partition, however, is largely followed a | 















ctice. - 
ene tali-kettu ceremony of the Variyars generally | 
place before a girl reaches puberty, and, oa 
of BE dibys, after the ceremony of Sivadiksha fe be 
ormed, that is between the twelfth and sixteer 
s. If the marriage is in the kudi-vaippu form, or, 
er words, if there is an intention on the pai 
rties to treat the marital alliance as per 
sambandham need be celebrated 
hh cases where marriages are celebratec 
f the same section, the kudi- 
i is unmarried whe 






















dines s 10usly with his relatic 
in procession to the bride's house, a 




















this ‘some prayers are recited, and a sacrifice is offer 
The bride is then brought to the marriage hall, and, 
the Brahmanical rites are strictly observed. Afte 
sunset, some grass and a leopard’s skin are placed 
the floor on which white cloth is spread. The bri 
groom, who is seated on the northern side, wors 
Ganapati, after which the couple take their seats on 
cloth bed spread on the floor. Lights are then wi 
in front of them. This ceremony is known as diksha 
virikkuka. In the kudi-vaippu form of marriage, the 
bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom, wher 
dikshavirippu is observed. Otherwise the marital 
becomes a mere tali-kattu ceremony, and the girl, whe 
she comes of age, may receive clothes in toket 
conjugal connection with another person. When th 
first husband dies, clothes may be received from anoth 
Variyar, or a Brahman, whose wife the woman becomes 
Most of the ceremonies observed by Malay 
Brahmans are also performed by the Variyars, 
_vratas and upanayana being among those which | 
ed. Sivadiksha, as already indicated, is obse 
the twelfth and sixteenth years. The fe: 
r four days, though the religious rites are 
e | day. At an auspicious hour, 
1r youth put on the tattu d 
al purposes, and worship 
and flowers, the co 
























iain 
es. Some Nan belcenen eng 
the Be eettory rite, after ‘which the 
the tattu as well as an upper cloth, marks -e. 
with ashes and sandal paste, and decorates himself 
ewels, rudraksha (E/cocarpus Ganitrus) beads, and 
yers. Almsare received by the young Variyar from his 
iother, and he takes seven steps in a northerly direction 
which symbolise his pilgrimage to Benares. It is only 
after the performance of this rite that the Variyar is 
believed to become a grihastha (married person, as 
_ opposed toa bachelor). The funeral rites of the caste 
been elaborated in many places. Death pollution 
lasts for twelve days, and the sanchayana (milk cere- 
ny) is observed on the seventh or ninth day. Anni- 
versary ceremonies are celebrated in memory of close 
relations, and others are propitiated by the performance 
of sradh, and the feeding ofa Variyar on a new-moon day. 
In an account of a royal wedding in Travancore in 
1906, I read that “a number of Variyars left the théva- 
_ rathu koikal, or palace where worship is performed, for 
a compound (garden) close by to bring an areca palm. 
It is supposed that they do this task under divine — 
SF aption and guidance. One man is given a small rod _ 
e Potti or priest in the palace, and, after receiving — 
e dances forward, followed by his comrades, and 
wad their way to a compound about a furlong away. 
hing the spot, they uproot a big areca palm 
use of amy. impalement of iron, and take 
















































a flag, and a lamp is lighted, and asi 
the tree.” 
The Variyars are described, in the Gare Cer 
Malabar, as ‘‘a caste whose traditional duty is to 
the temple precincts (varuga). At the present « 
some members of the caste are important land-owne 
or petty chieftains, occupying a very high social positic 
They generally follow the marumakkatayam principle 
but they have also a form of marriage called Kudivgial 
similar to the Brahman Sarvasvadhanam, by whith 
wife is adopted as a member of the family inte 
she marries, and her children also belong to it. 
Variyar’s names and ceremonies indicate Sivaite 
vities, just as those of the Pisharodi are tinged 
Vishnavism. The Variyar’s house is called a Variya 
and his woman-folk Varassiars. This class is perh 
the most progressive among the Ambalavasis, some 
its members having received a Western education a1 
entered the learned professions.” ' 
Varugu Bhatta.—A mendicant class, which b 
from Perikes. 
_ -Varuna.—Some Pattanavan fishermen have ado 
the name of Varunakula Vellala or Varunakula Mu 
__ after Varuna the god of the waters. ‘ 
_ -Vasa (new). —A sub-division of Kurubas, whe 
L tO weave only white blankets. é 
shta—A Brdhmanical gotra adog 
d Toreyas. Vasishta, one of the se 
he son of Mitra and Varuna, whe 
ated in the Ramay 
































nh were given to” thera as an a 
ng of new cloths by them being é 
ala (cloth) further occurs as an exogamous ‘sepeer F 
na Salé and Dévanga weavers. : 
idan, —Recorded as a sub-division of Nayar, 
th Becupation of which is expressing oil, chiefly for use 
“ temples. Mr. F. Fawcett writes* that, in North 
ar, he has frequently been told by Nayars of the 
superior classes that they do not admit the Vattakadans 
yars. According to them, the Vattakadans have 
adopted the honorary affix Nayar to their names quite 
a “4 In the Madras Census Report, 1891, Vatta- 
afivis® stated to be a synonym of Vaniyan; and in 
“the report, 4901, this name is said to mean a Native of 
Vattakad, and to be given to the Chakkans. 
Vatte (camel).—A gotra of Kurni. 
_  Vattii—Vatti or Vattikurup has been recorded at 
times of census as a sub-division of Nayar, and a 
synonym of Kavutiyan and Tdlkollan. VéAtti is said to 
_mean one who prays for happiness. 
~ Vayani.—The Vayanis, Vayinis, Vaguniyans, or 
avinis, are a section of Madigas, the members of which 
yon a single-stringed mandoline, and go about from 
ze to village, singing the praises of the village 
ldesses. Each Vayani has his recognised beat. He 
prominent part in the celebration of the annual 
of the village goddess, and receives a sacred — 
id (kappu), which is usually tied to his mandoli 
e the commencement of the festival. He ne 
If as superior in social position to ordinary 
_whom he will not marry. The nam 






































yani enjoys rai rights in connectio li ue 
Védan.—The Védans are described by Mr. H. 
Stuart, in the North Arcot Manual, as having 
“formerly hunters and soldiers, and it is this caste 
furnished a considerable and valuable contingent to the 
early Hindu kings, and later to the armies of Hyder and 
Tippoo. They are supposed by some to be the remine 
of the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula, and identi¢al 
with the Veddahs of Ceylon. They are also called Walmi- 
kulu, which means those who live on the products’ of ani 
hills (valmikum).” It is noted, in the Census Epon tig 
1891, that the two castes Bédar (or Béya) and Védan were, 
“through a misapprehension of instructions, enelleal as 
identical in the tabulation papers. The two words are 
no doubt, etymologically identical, the one being Canarese 
and the other Tamil, but the castes are quite distinct.” 
It may be noted that the name Valmika or Valmiki is 
assumed by the Béyas, who claim descent from Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana, who did penance for so long” 
in one spot that a white-ant hill grew up round him. 
In the Madras Census Report, 1901, the Védans ar 
described as {7a Tamil-speaking labouring and hunti: 
caste, the memtbers of which were formerly soldiers, and 
subsequently dacoits. The name means a hunter, and 
is loosely applied to the Irulas in some places (e, 
Chingleput). There is some connection between t 
Védans and Tamil Véttuvans, but its precise nature 
not clear. The Véttuvans now consider th 
seecripr to the Védans, and are even taking to 
themselves Véttuva Vellalas. Marriage (ame 
ns) is either infant or adult. Widow 
; tan brother or Rise 
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dura iageualagghe ea fe. hee de: 
v caste, who get their living int hey 
€ not numerous now. They app 
naked savages not very long ago, and thed rc 
far from complete. They arc held in the zg 
Ct t.by men of all classes. They are d 
ie the oimbatore Manual, as “avery a 


: The delight of a party at the e gift ofa af ee 
Seehinig curious.” In the Salem district some 


is are said* to be ‘known by the caste name 
falar, who are dintinguished as the Kattukudu- 
name derived from a custom among them, 
ises temporary matrimonial arene nts.” 
allowing story in connection with bears at 
nes worthy of being placed on record. The 
o collect ripe wood-apples (Feronia phn 77 
eth e season, and store them in the forest. — Ale 
ity has been collected, they remove 
uits, and heap together all the pulp. 
y and petals of sweet-smelling fl 
heap of pulp, and ber 
1 sticks in their ands. | 
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MALA VEDAN WITH FILED TEETH. 













e of five bupredienti 

sdars of Travancore are summed up by 
Mateer * as ‘living in jungle clearings 1 
ice fields, and formerly sold and bot 













get at any time, then suffering want for laa lyga. 
is common, as men are not required to provid 
rt of their wives. Some, who have bee 
to Christianity, show wonderful and rapid vf vement 
in moral character, civilisation and diligence.” 
For the following note on the Mala (hill) Vedans 
of Travancore, | am indebted to Mrs. J. W. Evans.t — 
“They live in wretched huts amid the rice-flats at the 
foot of the hills, and are employed by farmers to guard 
the crops from the ravages of wild beasts. The upper 
incisor teeth of both men and women are filed to a 
sharp point, like crocodile’s fangs. One ugly old man, — 



















teeth very slightly filed. On being pce fol the | 
reason why he had not conformed to Mala Védar fashion, 

he grinned, and said ‘What beauty I was born with is — 
enough for me.’ Probably the operation had been more 
painful than he could bear, or, may be, he could noi 
afford to pay the five betel leaves and areca nuts, whi 
are the customary fee of the filer. Any man may 
perform the operation. A curved bill-hook, with serrated 
ia is the instrument used. On being asked =i 





had Key papption about the custom a toot 









. Kadirs "(). Both inal ail fema 
n loin-cloth, mellowed by wear and weatl 
btle greenish hue. Red and blue necklaces, inters 
1 sections of the chank shell (Zurbinella raf 
Jo) ned the necks and chests. One woman was of special 
t. Her neck and breasts were literally concealed _ 
neal : of beads, shells, brass bells, and two common 
-—these last, she said, for ornament. Around 
dyer her cloth, hung several rows of sal bones, 
0 ana sambar (Cervus unicolor). The Mala Vé 
ind these bones in the jungle. An aged priest said that — 
fe used to perform devil-dancing, but was now too stiff 
o dance, and had to labour like the younger men. The 
Mala Védans apparently possess no temples or shrines, 
‘but Hindus permit them to offer money at the Hindu 
nd shrines from a distance, at times of sudden sickness or 
‘during other seasons of panic. Their god Chattan, or 
_ Sattan, has no fixed abode, but, where the Mala Védans 
“are, there is he in the midst of them. They bury their 
dead in a recumbent posture, near the hut of the deceased. 
sf he Mala Védans practice the primitive method of 
_ kindling fire by the friction of wood (also practiced by the 
rs), and, like the Kanakars, they eat the black 
. Their implements are bill-hooks, and bows and 
OWS They weave grass baaketsi which are slung to 
mit dei contain betel, etc.” 




















MALA VEDAN, 
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. 
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way between the first at 
y her husband holds a feas 


h wine, and invites his friends to a s 


wine. Until this evening, he has 
ing but roots, for fear of bein 

he tenth day he must leave his hot 
return until the women, his and 


is own house, or have connection with hi: 


10llu.—A gdtra of Ganigas, member: 
Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis. T 

h used in Hindu worship, as t 

ave been brought from heaven k 


 Satyabhama. 
A sub-division of Kématis, w 


stna district. The Végina Ki 
the fire-pits with the ca: 








+ ‘ ° »~" : 
. Vélanmar (spearmen) ocet 
or the hill tribes of Travancore. p 
elakkattalavan.—Velakkattalavan or V . 
alavan is stated in the Travancore Census Report, 1901, 
to indicate chieftains among barbers, and to be the name 
for members of families, from which persons are selected 
- to shave kingsor nobles. In the Madras Census Report, 
1891, Velakkattalavan is said to be “the name in South 
Malabar of the caste that shaves Nayars and higher 
castes. The same man is called in North Malabar 
Valinchiyan, Navidan, or Nasiyan. In dress and habits 
the caste resembles Nayars, and they call themselves 
‘Nayars in the south. Many returned their main caste © 
s Nayar. The females of this caste frequently act as 

_ midwives to Nayars. In North Malabar, the Valinchiyan 
and NAsiyan follow the Nayar system of inheritance, 
whereas the Navidan has inheritance in the male line; 
but, even amongst the latter, tali-kettu and sambandham 
are performed separately by different bridegrooms. In 
_ South Malabar the caste generally follows descent in the * 
male line, but in some places the other system is alsu 
found.” Sidra Kavutiyan is recorded, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, as a synonym of Velakkatalavan. 


_ ¥ Velama.—The Velamas, or, as they are ea 
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Hed, Yelamas, are a caste of agriculturists, who dwel 
the Telugu country and Ganjam. Concerning them 
H.A. Stuart writes as follows." ‘Who the Velamas — 
t seems difficult to decide. Some say they form 
ivision of the Balijas, but this they themselves most 
+ deny, and the Balijas derisively dana 
(or Tsakala) vandlu (hunch-backe 
pride and jealousy of Hindu | 




































a complaint of defamation against him before the Distri 
Magistrate. The nickname appears to have been applied _ 
to them, because, in the northern districts, some print 
chintzes, and, carrying their goods in a bundle on thei 
backs, walk stooping like a laden washerman. TI 
derivation is more than doubtful, for, in the Godav 
district, the name is Gina Sakalavandlu, guna being t. 
big pot in which they dye the chintzes. Some Vela 
say that they belong to the Kammas, but divided fro 
them in consequence of a difference of opinion on 
subject of gdsha, most Velama females being now k 
in seclusion. [In the Kurnool Manual it is noted t 
the Velama women are supposed to be gésha, but, 0 
to poverty, the rule is not strictly observed.] 
Kammas and Velamas, before they divided, are sa 
have adopted gdsha from the Muhammadans, but, fi 
that they were thus handicapped in their compet 
with other cultivating castes, it was proposed tha 
original custom of their ancestors should be reverte 
© Those who agreed signed a bond, which, being 
palm leaf, was called kamma, and from it they to 
ie. The dissentients retained gdésha, and were 
for called outsiders or Velamas. This does not, ho 
explain what the original name of the caste was, ar 
| the story is doubtful. Since this dis 
; have themselves had a split on the s 
> who o have thrown it off being call 
in the others Padma V lai 


r 
















.. and Velldlas ever had ay ¢ cor 
one another. They arc styled ‘Naidys.” 


connection between the two castes, but 
y are at the top of the Telugu castes as the Ve 
the pam castes. For the same reason, Vella 


The most important sub-divisions recur by 
amas at the census, 1891, were Kapu, Kopp 
Ima, Ponnéti, and Yanadi. “It is,” the : 
jperintendent writes, ‘ curious to find the Yanadi s1 | 
ision so strongly represented, for there is en 
t day a wide gulf between Velamas and Yanac " 
Telugu forest tribe). In the Vizagapatam Manual, 
s of cultivators called Yanadulu is referred to; ; 
he Madras Census Report, 1901, it is recorde J 
s under the name Yanati ‘were clubbed w 
li; but it has since been reported that, in a 
iluk of the Vizagapatam Agency, there i 
ast called Yanati or Yénéti Dora whicl 
1 Yanadi.” It would appear that, as i 
Wsiamas call themselves Telugu Vella 


th they call themselves Yanatis. ' 
the Guna Velamas, the 

























a. : ee off the face of the earth by some 0 
a enemies, the Pallis came to the rescue with their 
and carried all the Gina Velamas to a place of safety 
The Gina Velamas, Mr. Cain continues, were “ forme 
regarded as quite an inferior caste, but, as many meml 
of it have been educated in Anglo-Vernacular schoo 
they have found their way into almost every departme 
and risen in the social scale. Their caste occupation 
that of dyeing cloth, which they dip into large 
(ginas). The term Guna Tsakala is one of rep 
and they much prefer being called Velamalu to 
great disgust of the Raca (Raja) Velamalu.” To t 
Raca Velama section belong, among other wealthy la 
owners, the Rajas of Bobbili, Venkatagiri, Pittapur, 
Nuzvid. At the annual Samasthanam meeting, in 19 
the Maharaja of Bobbili announced that “none of 
Velamavaru were working in any of the offices at 
time when | first came to Bobbili. There were tt 1 
smal! number acting as mere supervisors without cleri 
Only from the commencement of my adm 
these people have been gradually taken 
fice, and induced to read at the High School.” 

rthe following note on the Velamas who 
led in the Vizagapatam district, | am ind 
vadana Rao. The following s sub-d 

y be noted :— 
or Padma found ee in the 






the | aren of 
hi nans, “equal to the Rajpoots, and supp 
nce by the haughtiest observances, i 
breath of a different religion, and even 
ner Indians, requires ablution ; their wome 
fer themselves to a second, but burn with the 
their virginity.” /'The remarriage of widows 
idden, and women remain gésha (in seclusion), 
a gl or silver bangles on both wrists, unlike t 
Beoppala section. !f The title of members of — 
ivision is Dora. 7 
(2) Kamma Velama found chiefly in the Kist 
ict, from which some families are said to h 
ated in company with the early Rajas of Vizi 
They are met with almost solely in the: 
of Vizianagram. The remarriage of widows is permit 
ut females are gdsha. The title is Nayudu. 
Koppala, or Toththala, who do not sha 
h — but tie the hair in a knot (koppu) on the 
ead. They are divided into sections, e.g 
Sankha (chank shell, 7xrdinella rapa 1 
a. and Tabélu (tortoise). Thes 
ance so far as marriage is concerned. | 
r divided into exogamous septs, or inti 
following are examples We 
ard, ea or sh : 





glass bangles, which are 
comes a widow. The titles of m 
sion are Anna, Ayya, and, when t 
us, Nayudu. 
Ina note on the Velamas of the Godavari 
| Mr. F. R. Hemingway writes that they “ad 
they always arrange for a Mala couple to marry, 
_ they have a marriage in their own houses, and the 
; provide the necessary funds for the Mala marriage. 1 
~ explain the custom by a story to the effect thata M 
once allowed a Ve'ama to sacrifice him in orde 
obtain a hidden treasure, and they say that this cus 
_ is observed out of gratitude for the discovery 
_ treasure which resulted. The Rev. J. Cain gi 


srman) who has to be married.” 
ere is, a correspondent informs me, a fr 
in the social scale among the V 

mmas, and Kapus, as follows :— 


Velama Dora = Velama Esquire. 
Kamma Varu = Mr. Kamma. 


‘Kapu. 


‘ 


by Mr. H. G. 





s a title assumed by some Krusaval 
so recorded as a title of Paraiyans in T 
- Panan.) 
For the following note on the Vélans of the C 
te, | am indebted to Mr. L. K. Anantha 


Phe Vélaus, like the Panans, are a caste of d 

rs, sorcerers and quack doctors, and are, in 
thern parts of the State, called Peruman 
nans (washermen). My informant, a Perumar 


Trichtr, told me that their castemen south 
tuvannuir bridge, about ten miles south of T 
led Vélans, and that they neither interd 
larry, because they give mattu (a washed | 
nters to free them from pollution. The M 
rive the mattu to Izhuvans, do not give i 
(artisan classes), who are superio 
tatus. The Vélans at Ernakulam, C 
es, are said to belong to eight illams.) A 


ae 


* | into illams exists among the 
chir taluk. The Perumannans. 
knowledge of this illam divisi 


eran 
i 





) him was apr his pres 
on is referred to in the songs wh 
irth day of a girl's first menses, when she 
monial bath to free her from pollution. 
fhe, Vélans are found al] over the southern 
Selatic!Bentc, as their brethren are in the northe: 1 pi 
live in thatched huts in cocoanut gardens, 3 
. D annans occupy similar dwellings in small 
pounds either of their own, or of some landlord 
“tenant they may be. y 
en a girl attains puberty, she is at once 
and located in a room inthe hut. Her period o 
is four days. On the morning of the fourth da 
ed ina pandal (booth) put up in front of t \ 
ade to hold in her hand a leafy vessel 
a few annas and a lighted wick, when a 
sing songs connected with puberty 
one or two o'clock, when the girl is 
the castemen and women who are i 
sd along with the girl, who is neatly 
in her best. Again the girl takes | 
and the tunes begin, and are co 
t o'clock next morning, when t 
The songsters are remune 
peridy (unhusked rice), tw 
1a >" four pi este 





whi 


ne pe 


d it to have been caused by sc 
nquiry knew that their daughter was 
_ The daughter asked her mother as to v 
the cloth she wore during her menses 


was told that she bathed and came home, le 
a branch of a mango tree. On further enqu 
new that the goddess Ganga purified herself by 
g her cloth in the river; that the godde 
ied it in earth; and that Panchali returned 
r a bath, leaving her dress on a branch of a 
Unwilling to lose her dress, the girl went to th 
€swara, and implored his aid to get somebo 
e her cloth washed. When muttering a ma: 


t up and became stars, and from a few more, w. 
the leaves of a banyan tree, there came out m 
pm was assigned the task of washing the lc 

> women in their courses, wearing which alone : 
n al e purified by a bath. ~ 
Then a young man of the Vélan caste has at 


‘irl as a wife, after a proper examine 
their horoscopes. The preli 


teen fanams, is paid. The 
fixed, and the nu 






















everything except the cloth to be a 
bride’s mother, and returns the plate to the 
“The bridegroom’s sister dresses the bride in 
cloth, and takes her to the pandal, to seat her a 
the bridegroom, and to serve one or two spo 
milk and a few pieces of plantain fruit, when tk 
| ‘is formally declared to be the wife of the young 
a member of his family. The guests assem 
_ treated to a feast, after which they are served w 
_ leaves, nuts, and tobacco. The rest of the night 
in merry songs and dancing. The songs 
the marriage of Sita, the wife of Rama, of Suk 
wife of Arjuna, and of Panchali, wife of the 


+ 





bee) at eight o'clock, and to a cumple 
welve o'clock, after which they repair to th 
s hut, accompanied by the bride, her par 
s, all of whom receive a welcome. The 













On the fourth eral the newt 
the and dress themselves neatly, to 
he local temple. After dinner | 
where they spend a 
egroom rcturns to his 












Manin of he so f f 
oom's father, his maternal uncle, en 
ird or middle man, conjointly select tl 
ue examination and agreement of ho 
eliminarics are arranged as before, and 
Bivedding i is determined. At the auspicious mom 
oo day, when the relatives on both si 
€ castemen are assembled at the shed in from i 
e's hut. the bridegroom's father takes up a 
ining the wedding dress, the bride's 
fanams), and a few bundles of betel leaves, 
tobacco, and repeats a formula, of which the subst 
thus. “A lighted lamp is placed in the sl 
‘mats are spread round it in the direction o: 
orth and south. A metal plate, containing 1 
s and betel leaves, is placed in front of the | 
e elderly members of the caste and the rel 
Jes are assembled. According to the tr 
of the caste, the young man’s father, m 
an, and the middle man conjointly 
atisfying themselves with due a; 
s, and ascertaining the illams and 
2s, They have negociated for t 
Jay on which the marriage is tot 
s, they have taken _— 





ments, and with the bundles of betel 
id the wedding dress in a metal plate, may 1 
members, give it to the girl’s parents?” Ss 
rs the girl’s father, “accept it?” Receivit 


es it to his brother-in-law, who gives it to the. 


and he takes everything in it except the w 


etic he hands over to the bridegroom's ena 
s it to the bridegroom's sister, to have 


i 
| ssed in it. The other portions of the cerer 
same as those described above. 


r taluk, the following declaration 
.ccording to the customary traditions of 
‘na young man of one locality comes tot 

other locality, and takes her as his wife, ye 

bers assembled here, may these four bun 

, four measures of rice, two pieces 0} 

ns be given to the bride's parents?” 
accepted?” says the bride’s enan; 
accompanies the bridegroom to 
rmal statement is made. " 
t with a stick. Thou maystr 
Thou mayst not cut 

tufts of hair. Thou 





In Palghat a 


wrried life. Want of chi dren 
isease, or want of additional ha 
mes induce them to take more than « 
dry does not prevail among the Vélans, t 
ion among the Mannans of the northern parts 
e. A Vélan woman who loses her husban 


ry another of her caste, if she likes, a year after he 


band’s death. The formalities of the wedding c 

e husband giving two pieces of cloth to the won 
‘ishes to enter into wedlock with him. After t 
pifeits all claim on the property of her forr 


with a member of = own caste is wel! thras 
vho disposes of herself to a member of a 
is sent out of caste. She may then be 
n or Muhammadan convert. If an uni 
woman becomes pregnant, and this is kn 
n, they convene a meeting, and find 
, whom they compel to take her as 
ey are both fined, and the fine is 
th among the Vélans and Manna 
man who does not like his 
original home and give 
informing them of the 











then seven times with her cherutali (neck orn 
r J in the , Juice. Among the washermen 
woman's brother gives it three times to her. | 
er sister-in-law give it in a small vessel, ch 
claim to two pieces of cloth. After this, a 
“measure of gingelly (Sesamum) oil is poured u 
be head, to be rubbed all over her body, and si 
using Acacia /ntsia as soap. Those of her re 
1 the castemen who are invited are sur 
Some of them crack jokes by asking the 


woman to promise her baby son or daughter 
hen grown up. All bless her for a safe deliv 
ealthy child. 
A woman who is about to become a mother is 
separate room for her delivery, attended b 


» 
ino 


sr and one or two grown-up women, 
The period of pollution is fifteen days. 


ves. 





h days. On the morte oF per 
xr enangathi (enangan’s wife) cleans her roo 
iixed with cowdung, and sweeps the compot 
g a mattu (washed cloth) brought by a washern 
- bathes to be freed from pollution. She m 
‘the hut, and mingle with the rest of the family. 
Among Vélans and Mannans, the sons inher 
erty of their fathers, but they are very poor, an 
r nothing to inherit. 


élans and Mannans practice magic and _ sorce 


seases that flesh is heir to are, in the opinion 
se oe. caused by malignant demons, and th 


sss to cure, with the aid of their mantrams 
ul sts, people suffering from maladies. The m 
> following mantram, and throwing of b 


hes), in propitiation of the small-pox dem 
xd to effect a cure. 


) Om, Oh! thou, Pallyamma, mother with t 
, that in demoniacal form appearest or 
nd called omkara, with burning fF 

a ith one breast « on one of ual 


or in “a left hand, wit 
: ite thy eee hand 





ee vo ait the Pile, a cure will be 
mantram be muttered in a vessel of \ vil 
mber of times, and the child bathed in 
be equally effective. 
To cure fits and fever. 
4 " Qh! thou swine-faced mother, thou catchest 
; enemy, coming charging me, by the nécll wi 
hrust into his body ; draggest him on the gr 
andest slowly chewing and eating, thrustin 
rubbing again, and wearing down hi 
once more and again; thou, mothe 
lest 41,448 demons presiding over all ki 


es, seventy-two Bhiravans, eighteen ki 


-shaped ears), be under my possession 
thee. OO 

mantram should be repeated sixteet 

mam thrown on the body of the patient. 
! Bhadrakali, thou hast drunk the 


half sittest on a high seat. 
piously uttering ther ni 





estic fowl, ee and keeping time 
f the fruit, filling and blowing thy pipe « 
‘t the nose. Oh! thou primeval black dwar 
I utter the proper mantrams, I beg the 
2 such demons as would not dance to dan 
*rs to jump and drive them out. Oh! thou, 
i, come, come, and enable me to succeed i 


pi 


(6 ) Oh! thou goddess with face. Oh! thou wit 
like that of a bear, and thou, a hunter. I utter 
trams and meditate upon thee, and therefore r 

o tread upon my enemies, burst open their bo 

ink their blood, and yawn to take complete r 

out such demons as cause convulsions of the b 

from within and without, and all kinds 
ter them asdust. I swear by thee and my pri 


For the evil eye. 
i ons to thee, Oh! God, Even as t 
rightness at the sight of the s 
kora (Eraya) disappears at the si 
as the great Vasuki (king: 
sight of chakora ; even 























a ring arached to it, and worn rour 
ally effective. 
») To prevent cows from giving milk. 
ym, Koss, dry up the liquid, kindly present me 
thy gracious aspect. Oh! thou with the Pie sw sh. 
thy hands, the great trident, dry up the cow's udder ev 
as a tiger, | swear by thee and my preceptor. 

(10) To cause cows to give milk. 

Even as the swelling on the holy feet of Mahadé 
due to the bite of a crocodile has subsided and gone dowt 
so go down. I swear by my preceptor. . 

(11) To remove a thorn from the sole of the fe 

When Paraméswara and Parvathi started on tl 
hunting expedition, a thorn entered the foot of 
lady-ship. It was doubted whether it was the th 
of a bamboo, an ant, or a strychnine tree. Even 
may this poison cease to hurt, Oh! Lord. I swear 
my preceptor. .” 
(12) To effect metamorphosis. 
Take the head of a dog and burn it, and pla 
kutti plant. Burn camphor and frankincen 

Then pluck the root. Mix it with the 
and the bones of a cat. A mark made vi 
Ms 1 the forehead will enable any P erso 
ure of any animal he thinks of. 
ea stick of the Malankara 
cae incense. T 
































r. Stand on the mal of the ha 
Se a tiger, and, with the stick in 
ite bull, or other animal. Then you 
ss of others, appear as such. + 
(14) Take the nest of a crow from a margosa 
d bury it at the cremation ground. Then throw it 
to the house of your enemy. The house will soon 
fire. - 
_ (15) Take the ashes of the burial-ground on which 
| ass has been rolling on a Saturday or Sunday, and put 
in the house of your enemy. The members of the 
will soon quit the house, or a severe illness will 
ack them. a” 
The Vélans and Mannans are animists, and worship — 
demoniacal gods, such as Chandan, Mundian, Kand, 
anan, Karinkutti, and Chathan. All of them are 
ately represented by stones located underneath | 
e in the corners of their compounds. Offerings — 
fowls, plantain fruits, cocoanuts, parched rice and — 
rice, are made to them on the tenth of Dhan 
in December), on a Tuesday in Makaram (Ja 
y), and on Kumbham Bharani (second a 
ur Repril): They also adore the goddess | 
d the spirits of their departed ancestors, 
to exercise their infinancg in their fi 






















































.. local N —_. Kamr 


of them, when 1 
- = wile. 



























Tee The son is the oper mourner who perfor n 
funeral rites, and the nephews and brothers take part i 
them. Their priests are known as Kurup, and they preside 
at the ceremonies. Death pollution lasts for sixteen dé 
and on the morning of the sixteenth day the hut of 
dead person is well swept and cleansed by sprin 
water mixed with cowdung. The members of the fa 
dressed in the mattu (a washed cloth worn be 
bathing) brought by the washerman, bathe to be fr 
from pollution. The castemen, including their friends 
and relations, are invited and feasted. A similar funere 
feast is also held at the end of the year. 
The chief occupation of the Vélans and Mannians 
the giving of mattu to Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Anth 
rajatis, Nayars, Kammalans and Izhuvans, for wear 
before going to bathe on the day on which they are fre 
from pollution. A girl or woman in her courses 
the morning of the fourth day, a woman in confinem 
on the fifth, ninth, eleventh and sixteenth days, and a 
the members of a family under death pollution on th 
sixteenth day, have to use it. They bathe wearing th 
washed cloth, and return it as soon as the bath is 
dt may either belong to the washerman, or have 
iven to him by the members of the 
anna Or a measure of paddy for his 
in her menses, and a para of padd 
and death pollutions. The 






























‘them on a stone rBy the side of a tank ( 
or river, and again immersing them in water m 
wi wood ashes or charamannu, after which they a 
posed to steam for a few hours, and again beaten on 
the stone, slightly moistening in water now and then, 
until they are quite clean. They are then dried in the 
un, and again moistened with a solution of starch and 
ir Rizo, when they are exposed to the air to dry. When 
dry, they are folded, and beaten with a heavy club, so as 
to be like those ironed. The Vélans of the Cranganore, 
_ Cochin, and Kanayannir taluks, climb cocoanut trees to 
uck cocoanuts, and get about eight to ten annas for 
every hundred trees they go up. They make umbrellas. 
‘Some among them practice magic and sorcery, and some 
are quack doctors, who treat sickly children. Some are 
now engaged in agricultural operations, while a few 
make beds, pillows, and coats. There are also a few of 
them in every village who are songsters, and whose 
services are availed of on certain ceremonial occasions, 
1ely, on the bathing day of a girl in her first menses, — 
1 the wedding night, and when religious ceremonies are 
formed, and sacrifices offered to their gods. Some 
experts in drum-beating, and are invited by low cae 
of the rural parts. The Mannans also follov 
;ccupations. » 
/Vélans and Mannns eat at the hand | of 
e¢ them, namely, Brahmans, 
nd Izhuvans. The former take 
s, while the latter abstain fro 
a | 


































pallens the Breriles of high ites: They are 
to take water from the wells of high caste Sadi 
are they allowed to live in their midst. ; 

The following note on the Vélans of Travancore has — 
been furnished by Mr. N. Subramani Iyer. 

The word Vélan has been derived from vel a spear, 
and also from vela work. The usual title of the Vélan 
is Panikkan. T hey are believed to be divided into four 
classes, viz., Bharata Vélan, Vaha Vélan, Pana Vélan, 
and Manna Vélan. While the last of these sections, in 
addition to their traditional occupation, are washermen 
and climbers of areca palm trees, the Pana Vélans tak 
sawing as a supplementary employment. Some of t 
members of the first and second classes are also ph 
cians. This classification is gradually going out of 
vogue. 

The Vélans are said traditionally to have ’ 
descended from Siva, who, on one occasion, is believed 
to have removed the evil effects of the sorcery of demons 
upon Vishnu by means of exorcism. As this kind of 
injury began to increase among men, a man and wom 
were created by this deity, to prevent its dire cons 

“quences. Inthe Kéralolpatti, this caste is mentioned 
Velakkuruppu. But at present the Puranadis, who 
the barbers and priests of this class, are known by tl 
name. A Puranadi means one who stands outside, 
10t admitted as of equal rank with the Vélans 




















of trees, and a nt ates! are Rete) 
‘their occupations. There are various kinds of exorcism, 
‘the chief being Vélan Tullal and Vélan Pravarti. The 
er is a kind of masque performed by the Vélans for 
rarding off the effects of the evil eye, and preventing 
‘the injurious influences of demons and spirits. Atavi is 
a peculiar female divinity worshipped by the caste, by 
whose help these feats are believed to be performed in 
the main. She, and a host of minor gods and goddesses, 
are represented by them, and a dance commences, 
After it is over, all the characters receive presents. Vélan 
Pravarti, or Otuka, may either last for eleven days, 
Or may be finished on a minor scale within three days, 
and in emergent cases even in oneday. A Puranadi acts 
as buffoon, and serves the purpose of a domestic servant 
onthe occasion. This is called Pallipana when performed 
in temples, Pallipperu when in palaces, and Vélan 
Pravarti or Satru-eduppu in the case of ordinary people. 
s is also done with a view to prevent the effect of 
evil eye. On the first day, a person representing the 
chanted man or woman is placed in a temporary shed 
It for the purpose, and lights are waved before him. 
the third day, a pit is dug, and a cock sacrificed. On _ 
e fourth day, the Pattata Bali, or human a 
as place. A person is thrown into a pit which 
sd with a plank of wood, upon which sacrifice 
. The buried person soon resuscitates hi 

















or calamity. On aid eighth da 
or silver, are enclosed in 






_ other Telugu castes, and of Telugu Brahmans. 










s hetat On the tenth day, there is much scaltleg mek il 
amusement, and the Mahabharata is sung in a 
condensed form. The chief of the Vélans becomes — 
possessed, and prays that, as the Pandavas emerged 
safely from the sorcery of the Kauravas, the person 
affected by the calamity may escape unhurt. On the 
last day, animals are sacrificed at the four corners of 
the compound surrounding the house. No special rite 
is performed on the first day, but the Ituvanabali, 
Kuzhibali, Pattatabali, Kitangubali, Patalabali, Sara- 
kutabali, Pithabali, Azhibali, Digbali, and Kumpubali, 
are respectively observed during the remaining ten days. 
The Pana, of which rite the breaking of cocoanuts is 
the most important item, completes this long ceremony. 

It was once supposed that the Bharata Vélans exorcised 
Spirits in the homes of high caste Hindus, the same 
work being done among the middle classes by the Vaha~ 
Vélans, and among the low by the Manna Vélans. This — 
rule does not hold good at the presentday. The Vélans” | 
are also engaged in the event of bad crops. 

Besides standing thirty-two feet apart from Hindu — 
temples, and worshipping the divinities therein, the 
Vélans erect small sanctuaries for Siva within their own 
compounds, called Kuriyala. They worship this deity 
in preference to others, and offer tender cocoanuts, fried 
rice, sugar, and plantain fruits to him on the Uttradam — 
day in the month of August. a | 
-. Velanati (foreign).—A sub-division of Kapus, anc 








Velanga (wood apple: Feronza elephantum).— 
ogamou sept of Muka Dora. 
mae the Velich slate 0 


L lye LIC ak the cu e cu: 
ve itd he ares could giv 
w the gate : originated ; most pr obably 
e | ncestor having vowed that, if suc or su 
sive , he would for ever after have < 
[this ceremony in his house. 
iditure, as the Velichchapad had to b 
. neighbours had to be fed. Somewhere ab 
Prego! the little courtyard, always as « 
er table, the Velichchapad placed a lamp | 
bar ar pattern) having a lighted wick, a kalas 
), some flowers, camphor, saffron (curmeri i 
ra penemalia Bhagavati was the deity 
usiness involved offering flowers, and 
ed ait round the kalasam. The Velichc hapad’s 
ents _ became quicker, and, sudden 
“ws he ran round the court; 


r utterances to the d 
not, and no one els : 





(VAVHOH EIA 





C or Re rice eee a a, 
days afterwards, go 
nd on his forehead had h 
; ay ays identify a Velichche 
h over the forehead, where thi 
where the skin is somewhat inc 
badina Razu.—The name, de 
thrown out, of a class said to be de en 
were excommunicated from their cast 
' .— Recorded, in the Travancore 


1, as a title of Nayars. In the 
is described as synonymous with P 
: Dasaitvidlon of Nayar. ; 
n (white man).—A Tamil 


- 


— The Vellalas,” Mr. H. A. Sti 
tt farmer caste of the ni} 
represented in every T 

is gets from vellar 









the inhabitants of the world were ruc 
rant of agriculture, a severe ae Ipon 

and, and the people prayed to Bhudévi, the a 
he earth, for aid. She pitied them, and produced from 
sr body a man carrying a plough, who showed them how 
till the soil and support themselves. || His offsprings 
“are the Vellalas, who aspire to belong ‘to the Vaisya 
caste, since that includes Gévaisyas, Bhivaisyas, and 
Yhanavaisyas (shepherds, cultivators and merchants). 
A few, therefore, constantly wear the sacred thread, but 






















nd 


nark of the sacred nature of the ccremony.” 
he traditional story of the origin of the Vellalas is 
given as follows in the Baramahal Records.* “In ancient 
days, when the God Paramésvaradu and his consort 
_ the goddess Parvati Dévi resided on the top of Kailasa 
‘Parvata or mount of paradise, they one day retired to 
amuse themselves in private, and by chance Visvakarma, 
'S Ee architect of the Dévatas or gods, intruded on their 
privacy, which enraged them, and they said to him that, 
since he had the audacity to intrude on their retirement, 
ey would cause an enemy of his to be born in the 
Ska or earthly world, who should punish him for 
verity. Visvakarma requested they would inform 
in what part of the Bhildka or earthly world he | 
Fs, and further added that, if he knew the birtt 
ould annihilate him with a single blow. The 
replied that the person would spring up i 







































redtihe te of his enemy. One day | Nis 
” Peon the round to crack near him, and ak 
royal diadem appeared issuing out of the bowels of the 
earth, which Visvakarma mistook for the head of | 
adversary, and made a cut at it with his sword, but only 
struck off the kiritam. In the meantime, the person — 
came completely out of the earth, with a bald pate, hold- ; 
ing in his hand a golden ploughsharc, and his 
encircled with garlands of flowers. The angry Visvak 
instantly laid hold on him, when the Gods Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, and the supporters of the eight corner: 
of the universe, appeared in all their glory, and interceded 
for the earth-born personage, and said to Visvakarme 
thou didst vow that thou wouldst annihilate him with a 
single blow, which vow thou hast not performed; t 
fore with what justice hast thou a second time laid viole: 
hands on him? Since thou didst not succeed in thy first 
attempt, it is but equitable that thou shouldst now spare 
him. At the intercession and remonstrance of the g id: 
Visvakarma quitted his hold, and a peace was conclude 
between him and his enemy on the following stipulatior 
viz., that the pancha jati, or five castes of silversmiths, ca 
penters, ironsmiths, stone-cutters, and braziers, who v 
the sons of Visvakarma, should be subservient to th 
earth-born person. The deities bestowed on the pe 
these three names. First Bhami Palakudu or say 
of the earth, because he was produced by her. Se 
Sage kulam or descendant of the river Ganga, by r 
been brought forth on her bases 
















ead at the coronation. They next ir 
t he -yegndpavitam or string, and, in o 
propagate his caste, they gave him in mari 
eee of the gods Indra and Kubéra. At iis 
the god Siva was mounted on a white bullock, and 
1e god Dharmaraja on a white buffalo, which they gave 
fi him to plough the ground, and from which circumstance 
= caste became surnamed Vellal Warus or those who 
; ibagh with white bullocks. After the nuptials, the 
‘deities departed to their celestial abodes. Murdaka 
ala areal had fifty-four sons by the daughter of the god 
dra, and fifty-two by the daughter of the god Kubera, 
he married to the one hundred and six daughters 
f Nala Kubarudu, the son of Kubéra, and his sons-in- 
aw made the following agreement with him, viz., that 
thirty-five of them should be called Bhimi Palakulu, 
and should till the ground; thirty-five of them named 
' Vellal Shetti, and their occupation be traffic ; and thirty- 
five of them named Govu Shetlu, and their employment 
ding and feeding of cattle. They gave the remain- 
one the choice of three orders, but he would not have 
nnexion with either of them, from whence they — 
d him Agmurdi or the alien. The Agmurdi — 
o him two thousand five hundred children, — 
ne a separate caste, assuming the appellatio: 
di Vellal Waru. The othe brothers ha i 
sand children, who intermarried, and li 
e caste, though their occu 
é. . . During the reign of 
betta | was the city of Vija 















































t acted a play inthe presence of Kri 
court. In one of the acts, a player a 
~ inthe garb and character of a female commiceym 
_ mimicking the actions and manners of that caste, 
great diversion both to the Raja and his courtiers, 
no person seemed to be so much pleased as the 
minister, which being perceived by his secreta 
determined on making him pay dear for his mi 
turning the Vellal caste into ridicule, and thus 
pride, and take revenge for the pleasure he expres 
seeing the follies of the cowherd caste exposed. F 
purpose, he requested the players, when they ac 
another play, to dress themselves up in the habit ¢ 
female of the Vellal caste. This scheme came to 
ears of the prime minister, who, being a proud n 
was sadly vexed at the trick, and resolved on prev 
its being carried into execution ; but, having none 
own caste present to assist him, and not knowing» 
how to put a stop tothe business, he got into his pi 
quin, and went to a Canardha Shetti or headman f 
hand caste, informed him of the circumstance 
d his advice and assistance. The Shetti : 
y the left-hand caste had influence eno 
nt t@.get an order issued forbidding 
e to cultivate or traffic; therefore, y 
do you contrive to prevent the 
te from cultivating the ground, 





































) act, and one of th 
1ale of the Vellal caste, the Ca 
s head, and saved the honour of the prime 
leath of the player being reported to the 
a Rayalu, he enquired into the affair, and fi 
+ matters stood, he directed the prime ministe: 
secretary to be more circumspect in their cond 
id not to carry their enmity to such lengths.’ Since 
me, the Vellal castes have always assisted the right- 
against the left-hand castes.” (See Kammalan.) — 
_ the time of the census, 1871, some Vellalas _ 
imed that they had been seriously injured in reputa- 
1, and handled with great injustice, in being classed 
Stidras by the Municipal Commissioners of Madras 
the classification of Hindus under the four great 
divisions of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sidras. 
I n their petition it was stated that “ we shall first proceed — 
to show that the Vellalas do come exactly within the 
st authoritative definition given of Vysias, and then 
t that they do zo/ come within the like defini 
; First then to the definition of Visya, Ma 
nount authority upon these matters, says | 
ph 90 of his Institutes :—‘ To keep herds of ca 
* rr 
y largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scri 








































or permitted to a Vysia.”” In th 
ion, the Velldlas observed that “ it i 
e that the Vellalas, agric 
me had to render menial 

es ; for the very ide 
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cient kings of, at some part of their lives, distributi 
in charity to the most deserving gold and silver « 
the weight of their persons ; and tradition alle 
when the kings of Tanjore performed this ceremo 
right to weigh the king's person was accorded to 
Vellalan Chettis. This shows that the Vellalas ha 
been recognised as a respectable body of mercanti 
in charge of weights and measures (Manu 30, ¢ 
So also, in the Halasya Puranam of Madura, it 
that, when the King Somasundara Pandien, who 
supposed to be the very incarnation of Siva, had to- 
crowned, there arose a contention as to who was to 
the crown on his head. After much discussion, it 
agreed that one of the Vellalas, who formed the stren 
of the community (note the fact that Manu says 
Vysya came from the thighs of the Supreme De 
___ which, as an allegory, is interpreted to mean the stt 
> oil State) should be appointed to perform that p: 
2 ceremony. Also, in Kamban’s Ramey W 
odd years ago, it is said that the priest 
crown to « Vellala, who placed it upon 








were the Ulavar or f 


of th 


poses. “The a ce Z 
and most of the petty chiefs of Tan 
ged to the tribe of Vellalas. The poor fa 
alas who owned small estates were generally 
f as the Veelkudi-Uluvar or ‘the fallen Ve 
aplying thereby that the rest of the Vellalas 
; aS land-holders. When Karikal the Great ae 


. _The descendants of some of these chiefs 
lay in possession of their lands, which. they ho 

ty zamindars under the British Government.t _ 
a families who conquered Vadukam, or the mo 
lagu country, were called Vclamas, and the g 
indars there still belong to the Velama caste. 
Canarese country, the Vellalas founded the E 

ty, _ which ruled that country for several cen 


) bebecause —— derived their descent from the 
ow rful tribe named Gangvida, which in 

y of the Ganges, as mentioned by P 

JA portion of Mysore which was people 

is was called Gangavadi in the t 

uries of the Christian erz 
of this tribe, who ruled ( 
welfth centuries, was k 
. Inthee 





Bier calling than the cultivation o 
does not say that the Vellalas ar 
y implies that the ordinary Vellalas s 
d as Sudras, and that those Vellalas v 
ould be honoured as Kshatriyas. 1 
apt made by the Brahmins to bring t 


eir caste system. But, in the abs 
a, Vaisya, and Sudra castes in Ta 
not possibly succeed ; and to this day t 
ot take meals at the hands of a Padaiy 
lf a Kshatriya, or a merchant wh 
In speculating on the origin of 
Nelson * states that ‘‘traditio 
n to be the descendants of 
were introduced by the P 
‘tremely probable that the 
la immigration took pla 


. ie a Deh befor 





arry wives of inferior | 
1 addition to wives of their own 
1eir descendants born of the 


an or Sundara Pandya, formed ar 
us that of the pseudo-Pandyas. Trad 
vat Arya Nayaga Muthali, the great g 
enth century, was dissuaded by his family 
1aking himself a king on the ground that | 
ilan, and no Vellalan ought to be a king. 
‘at all the facts of the case, it is somev 
to avoid coming to the conclusion 
igned for his not assuming the crown 
This, however, is a question, the se 
quires great antiquarian learning 
d hereafter.” 
dras Census Report, 1871, the Vella 
a peace-loving, frugal, and 
e cultivation of rice, 
no equals it in the world. | 





of ch the wate of 
1¢ enjoyments of domestic life 
homage to the gods, the Sastr 
Anas, and all other books, truth 
he very being of the god, things c 
ity, the good order of castes, and ( 
things come to pass by the merit 
Vellalan’s plough. | \Those Vellalans_ 
, husbandmen, or gardeners, are emp 
ways more or less respectable ; but no 
descend to do work of a degrad 
them are merchants, some shop-ke 
t servants, some sepoys, so 
some clerks, and so forth.” In t i 
s stated that “many Vellalars are 
ent service, more especially a 
s. As accountants the’ 
ility with which, in by-go 
"Taal or ee 





at Thé bulk dfahermt ie 
Peli the Salem Manual, the © 


g wife knows no finery, and the 
woman) willingly wears for the whole 
cloth, which is all that the domestic eco 
2 allows her. If she gets wet, it must. 
id, if she would wash her sole garme 
to be operated upon, which in 
1e other half, that is then and there 


against some stone by the side of 

, or on the bank of the neighbouri 
od is the cheapest of the ‘dry’ gr: 
yen to cultivate that year, and no 
can draw the money out of i 


ent aah ame . 
en; otherwise thei: 





Peon. 


Stude: nt. © 


excellent summary ot the Vellal 
esas follows. “ By general con 


dtothem. To give detailed de: 
‘customs of a caste which numb 


da Petes millions, and is fo 


t its self. Lah tairiell and disgee 
é hods by which its numbe 


is from other castes, are so t 
g characteristics of the Madra: 


be worth while to set them 
first of all split up 
after the tract of cou 
i inally resided. 





> fo pain territorial division 
n Pe sees stitial customs. Marria 
adult, the Puranic wedding cerer 
and (except among the Konga 
is Officiate. They all burn their dead, 
s’ pollution, and perform the karum 
0 remove the pollution on the sixteenth 
re no marked occupational differences a 
most of them being cultivators or traders. 
contains both Vaishnavites and Saitheae 
to the rule among the Brahmans) differe 
not of themselves any bar to interm: 
sion has Pandarams, or priests, recruit 
members, who officiate at funerals and | 
s, and some of these wear the sacred 
Vellalas only wear it at funeral 
orm sraddhas (memorial servic 
pay of pean se their ances 





her territorial ¢ 
who grow the 
or inhabitants of 
similarly may not intermar 
Il unit, and girls in it are ge 
embers are now going to other st 
ides. The Pandya Vellalas are st 
arkattas or Karaikatus, who, no 
ds about their origin, are probably 
vision named from a place called Ka 
is and Panjais, the origin of who 
mbirs and Sirukudis, so called fr 
1es in the Pandya country ; the Ag. 
robably recruits from the caste 
sis, meaning the wearers of th 
dttai Vellalas or fort Vellalas. 
ivision, the members of which | 
in Tinnevelly), and observe 
of females). Though t 
sub-division of a caste, yet their 
r own circle is so stron 
1g out because there a 





- Vellalas, but the caste is so widely diffu 

ot pratect itself against these invasions, ai 
generations, the origin of the new recr 
n, and they have no difficulty in passing 
off as real members of the community. Tt 
yccurs among the Nayars in Malabar. It 
led what a mixture of blood arises from t 
ce, and how puzzling the variations in the cra 
nents of Vellalas taken at random are likel r 


Instances of members of other castes who 
the name and position of the Vellalas 
llalas, who are really Véttuvans; the 
oare only Paluvans ; the Illam Vellala 
is ; the Karaiturai (lord of the shore) V 





a Tamil proverb to the effect 
to be a Maravan. By respecta 
to an Agamudaiyan, and, by 
According to another 
re compared to the brinjal (Solanum 


s sources :— 

Arampukutti, or Arambukatti (th 
buds). According to Mr. J. A. Bo 
tes Vellalas with wreaths of the aram 

of the decorations of Siva. They 
ibal group established in a series of 
territory. The family tradition 
five centuries ago from the Ton 
migration was made in dév 
rs; and this form of vehicle i: 
ceremonies for the conve} 
m round the village. 
3 he waist, but g 





2. Chetti. The members of the Vella 
of Chetti are “said to be pure Vellalas, 
title of Chetti. In ancient times, they 
itive of weighing the person of kings on 


the trading class of the Tamil natic 
h. But, after the immigration of the more 
iu Komatis and other mercantile classes, 
ary occupation of the Vellan Chettis grad 
ed, and consequently they were obliged to 
it professions. The renowned poct Pattanat 
have belonged to this caste.” * 
. Karaikkat or Karkatta. The name is said 
las who saved or protected the clo d 
: Their original profession i 


Ne 





the Raja of Pandya désa, and 
pase the clouds, but he refused. 


e, the Vellal caste of Panda désa benail 
Jouds, and, from that circumstance, were 
ava Vellal W4ru, or redeemers of the cle 
interesting account of the Karaikat Vellalas 
hills by Lieutenant Ward in 1824 ¢, it is re 
“their ceremonies, it is said, are perf 
rams, although Brahmans usually officia 
eir temples. They associate freely with 
yans, and can eat food dressed by them, as 
tter can eat food dressed by a Karakat Vellal: 
Kunnavan is invited tou the house of a 


_ the punishment is practic 
h asa evan can alwe 





or a female. The latte 


but before marriage. The ceremony co 
ping Ganésa and the Sun at the house 
ents. Her maternal uncle gives her a ne 
beads and coral, and a new cloth. All the 
ations, who are invited to be present, make gifts to t 
_ The women of this section wear this orn 

rich is called kodachimani (hooked jewel), even aft 

arriage. 

4. Kondaikatti. Said ¢ to consider themsel: 

e highest and proudest of the Vellalas, because, dur: 
bob's Government, they were employed in 
service. They are extremely strict in 1 

not allowing their women to travel b 
veyance, and punishing adultery with 
a 
dai ikatti literally means one who ties hi 5 
1¢ top of his head, but the name is 
1 kondai, a crown, in connec! 
nd. A quarrel arose between 
to which of them shor 
ear pisicn: t 





cane, and all the canes cont 
atis showed only a small profit. 
d with the Vellalas, that he besto 
1e right to crown kings. 

5. Kumbakénam. Vellalas, who migrate ed 
~-Kumbakonam i in the Tanjore district to Travan 
© 6.Kummidichatti. Recorded, in the 
the North Arcot district, as a suib- division, reg 

in position, which carried the pot (chatti) 
rh funerals. It is said that, in default of K 
| " is, ordinary Vellalas now have to carry thei 
- at funerals. 
f 7. Nangudi or Savalai Pillaimar. (See Na 
| 8. Tendisai (southern country). They 


they are only a branch of the Konga Vel 
9 Tenkanchi. Velldlas, who migrated fr 
| in the Tinnevelly district to Travancore, 
a Vellala.) 
uluva. Immigrants from the Tulu ¢ 
f the modern district of South Canas 
of opinion that these are the 
were invited to Tondamandalar 





wd 


Sri Sailam in Telingana, and eh 
rge colony of Sudra Vellalas, or agricultur 
> ale or northern Canara.” At Conjeeve 
»are a NAttar and a Désayi, whose authori 
times, extended over the whole Presidency. 7 
Nattar must be a Tuluva Vellala, and the Désai a Ral 
a 
Balija. The two offices conjointly are known as the 
du Désam. The authority of these officers has in 
t measure ceased, but some still go to the N 
m for appeal. For purposes of caste organi 
ie@everam is regarded as the head-quarters. 
tions of the Tondamandalam Vellalas are divided i 


enty-four kéttams and seventy-nine nadus. The latte [ 
ubject to the former. 


Ca 


he following legendary account of the Tondamanc 
Vellalas is given in the Baramahal Records. “ Duri 
e reign of a certain Raja of Chéladésa, a kin on 
sed to have comprised the present provinces 
he river Kavéri, the countries between the 
K eri were quite a wilderness, in which © 
es of the Kurbavar caste or shepherds resided h 
ioe in villages surrounded by mud walls. 
Had came forth into the vie 


ein ome vicinity of the { ! 
; 1 the oe of Arc 













ondha near tid, and He nae *e 
it of this adhonda tree be the third wi 
When she was satisfied respecting the witnesses, 
r granted the Raja his desires, and, after he had r 
with ier a short time, he took his leave, and returitl 
_ his‘metropolis, and, in a little while, abdicated his thi 
4m favouw of his eldest son, who managed the affai 
i¢ “of the Kingdom. To return to the Naga Kanya, 
conceived and brought forth a son, who remained 
, her three or four years, and then visited the differer 
 Rishis or hermits who resided in the forest, and learn 
l from them to use the sword, the bow and arrow, and t he 
art of war, and obtained from them a knowledge off 
whole circle of sciences. By this time he had atta 
the age of sixteen years, and, coming to his mothe 
‘requested her to tell him who was his father.” 
answered ‘Thy father is the Chéla Raja. He r 
‘] will go to him, but who is to bear witness to tl 
of your assertion?’ She rejoined ‘The earth, sky, 
she fruit of the adhonda tree are witness to what 
‘old a "The son plucked one of the berries 
d tree, hung it by a string to his neck, toc 
word and other weapons, and set out for hi E 
e one day took an opportunity of ac re 
nobles to the darbar, and called, out 
your son.’ The Raja me ed 
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ram (or Cholaptram) Chettis are appa 
| after the village of that-name in the 


aluk Sone The Sdlias (or Cho: 







nerous and ubiquitous. They are generally rega 
doubtful descent, since parvenus, who wish to be 
ns der Welldlans, usually claim to belong to this 
ib-division, _ The sore - respectable “Pandarams, the 
hambir: “whovyown temples and matams, -and the 
Oduvar or Adi Saival, belong to"the Sézhia section. 
The Uttunatty/sub-division is local in origin. Its head- 
ee country round Uttatur. The members 
thereof are the spccial devotees of the Siva of that place. 
The Arun&ttus (six nadus) are also called. Mottai_ 
; (shaved) Vellalans, apparently because they always shave 
moustache, and wear only a very small kudumi _ 
r-knot).{ Some of their customs are unlike those 
_, the rest of the caste. They have .exogamous septs, their . 
v | widows-always dress_in white and wear no ornaments 
{arule not universally observed in any other sub-division), 
th ey never marry their sister’s daughter, and their wives* 
wear the tali (marriage badge), like the Panta Refldis, 
f ona golden thread. Of their six nadus, three of ‘which 
‘e supposed to have been located on each side of the | 
ar river, only two are now recognised. These are the _ 
Udi nadu in Namakkal taluk and the Omanc 
of Musiri. The Yélur (seven villages) Vellalas ar 











ged in dyeing, at Ilupptr. The Mala 
ly found near the Ratnagiri hill in. 
k. They take their : 1 





Pim | 




















Di hen anima Is are s ifice da 
> the ge e goddesses, mos tel be fon to th 
division. The Kodikkal (Vellalans are’ so-called 
their adel ation of bétel cultiv S which they’ 
pursue aes a" ¥ 
' ~The Konga Vellalas ‘differ so § rikingl 
rest in marly of their customs that a separat sn ee 
them is given.. (See Konga 1 Vellala.) " 
It is noted by? Mr. Hemingway _ that, so 2 
“observe a curiqus custom (derived from “Brahman 
with regard to marriage, which is not eee among 
other communities. A man marrying ond wife 
_ after the death of his first has to marry a plantain tree, Fs 
and cut it down before tying the tali, and, in the case of 2 
» third marriage, aman has to tie a tali first to the eruk 
(arka: Calotropis gigantea) plant. The ideais that sec 
and fourth wives do not prosper, and the tree and tl 
plant are accordingly made to take their places.” 
A peculiar "ceremony, called Sevvai (Tuesday 
,Pillayar, is performed by some Vellala women. 
‘also ,called Avvai Nonbu, because the Tamil poetess 
observed it. The ceremony takes place twice in tl 
. year, ,ona Tuesday in the months of Thai (Febr 
y March) and Audi (August- -September). It is he 
midnight, and no males, even babies in arms, n nay 
present at it, or eat the cakes which are offerec 


n r of women club together, and pre 
ry rice, which is measured on the bs 














s) 








. At the house where the 
1ed — is pounde 


am (red at fides) and lother 
on. with the Pillayar worship, a 
in which: the rites are,performed. Of 


1en refused to describe them, lest ruin shoul 
r families. Some say that, during. thecerem 
nen are stark-naked. -~* 
In in account of an annual ceremony at Trichinoy 
nection with the festival of Kulumai Amman, 
guardian deity against epidemics, Bishop 
cords * that “a very fat pujari (priest) of 1 
a caste is lifted up above the vast crowd oF 
of two men. Some two thousand kids are t 
ficed, one after the other. The blood of the 
or nine is collected in a large silver vessel 


at a quart, and handed up to the pujari, who 


Then, as the throat of each kid is cut, the a 
ded up to him, and he sucks, or pretends to 
out of the carcase.” ; 

erbs relating to the Vellalas, the 


re is no agriculture, unless it is perfo 


ila ruined himself by gaudy d 
herself by coquetry and aff 

re sections of the e Si 
ee efts comr 














ras Census Report, 1891, Vella! 
as acaste of Jains. In this connecti : 
roted by Mr. Hemingway that the Nainans or I 
Lond the Karaikkattans of the Udaiyary 
taluk are thought to be descended from Jains who wer 
converted to the Hindu faith. ’ ‘ 
‘Vellan Chetti.—A name, denoting Vellaila merch 
taken by some Vellalas. oa 
Velli (silver).—See Belli. . 
Velnati—A sub-division of Kapu, named 
old Velnadu division of the Telugu country. ¥ 
~ Veloma.—Defined as “one of the two clas 
' Sadras, viz, Anuloma and Veloma. The term V. 
__ is applied to those born of a lower caste male and 
caste female.” 
Veluttédan Pte | Veluttédan is defined oF 
Madras Census Report, 1891, as “the washern 
the Nayars arid higher castes in Malabar. Hise 
| himself a Nayar, and, in many cases, was retu 
of that main caste, but these have been sep: 























The Veluttédans follow the ma 
of inheritance in the north, and makk 

















édans are said to “s divided into two endogamous 
septs, Paravir and Attingal, with four exogamous septs 
‘in each; but these distinctions may be said to have now 
lost their vigour and force. There is a current tradition 
that once upon a time a Brahman was washing cleths 
for a friend, and was on that account thrown out of 
ste by Parasurama. The occupation of the Velut- 
dans is washing cloths for all high-caste Hindus down 
tothe Stdras, in which profession, for neatness and purity 
at any rate, ifnot for promptitude, they stand above the 
Vannans and Chayakkarans of the east coast, both of 
whom have now entered the field in competition with — 
them, and, at least in the most civilised parts of the State, 
not entirely without success. In no case do the caste- 
n receive cloths from classes lower in Social rank than. 









he causes which keep them in their present e 
It need hardly be said that, in their tra 
ion, the Veluttedans are largely and m. 
by their females, the Veluttédathis. 
2 in a group together, but are co 
about, so as to avoid competiti 
er. Their main profession is, in 1 
y agriculture. There 
10ng them, and, 


































ide the talakkal or stone-paved walk round t 
sanctuary, by which the image is taken in daih 
sion. Besides standing here and worshipping th 
Hindu deities, ‘they also engage in the prop 
of the minor village deities. There are two he 
in each village, who punish social delinque 
preside over caste ceremonials. On the twenty-e 
day after the birth of a child, the name-giving ¢ 
is performed, and a thread is tied round the infant’ 
Those who can afford it celebrate the first fo 
The tali-tying and sambandham ceremonies are 
separately, just like Nayars. The former is } 
muhurtham or auspicious occasion. The marriage b 
is called unta minnu or puliyilla minnu. The de 
the marriage ceremony do not differ from tho 
Nayars. The ayani unu, bhitakkalam, appam 
-avaltitti are all important items, and, at least in $ 
Travancore, seldom failed to be gone through. 
families the mother, without any formal ce i 
sthe tali of the girl before she is twelve ye 
an oblation of cooked food to the rising sun 
Bhagavan tali, or god’s marriage « 
of divorce and remarriage exist. 
is an indispensable ceremonial, 
Pe geact woman. Inheri 


Magy 


. 






margosa or nim: “Melia ‘Ade 
sept of Muka Dora. 


gai Puli (cruel-handed tiger).—An exo: 
‘of Kallan. “ont 
eralu Iché Kapulu or Vélu Iché Kapulu (thos 
icate their fingers).—See Morasu. ~«® 
Sshya (Sansk: Béshya).—A name denoting p -OS- 
pplied to dancing-girls. a 
étagiri—A Tamil class found in the Chinglep 
ct. The members thereof are employed in huntir ie ; 
tion, and the manufacture of wild date baskets. 
r title is Nayakan. 
taikaran (hunter).—An occupational name 
as, Irulas, and Koravas, returned at times of cens 
Vettile (betel vine: Piper Betle).—A kothu or tree 
< aap Maravans. 


as a Tamil Paraiyan settlement, who is 
or Thétti. The former title is said to be 
ul as an appellation than the latter, but thi 
n without a difference.* The name V 
be equivalent to Bittiyan (bitti, for ne 
c does service, ¢.g., collecting grass, fire 
it remuneration. Tdti is derived from t 
d, as he is the purveyor of news, and 
























i to the treasury. s:$ is sometimes | 
= sums of money, and has never been know: 
apical with it. It is said that the Village Mu 
_ trust the Vettiyan, but not the Taliari, who is n 
_ alone with money. The Vettiyan is in charge c¢ 
burial ground, and those who repair thither have 
him for his services. He is also the grave-digger 
officiates when a Paraiyan corpse is burnt or bt 
Hence the Tamil proverb against meddling in 
ought to be left to some one else :— “ Let the Ve 
and corpse struggle together.” At a Paraiyan fu 
_ the Vettiyan, in some places, carries the pot of fire 
grave. To bring down rain, some of the lower 
instead of addressing their prayers to the 
Varuna, try to induce a spirit or dévata 
Kodumpavi (wicked one) to send her paramour 
the affected area. The belief seems to be that § 
_ goes away to ‘his concubine for about six months, an 
- he does not return, drought ensues. The | 












1 is tice on a cart, and dragged thro 
ts for seven to ten days. On the last day 
monies of the figure are celebrat 
cially in those parts which are t 
s, who have been = 
perform the funeral cere! 
ved to pet heh base to s 













hren, and to certain emoluments in kind, e.g., § 
harvest season. ‘There is a proverb that “ 
e the wealth of the lord who comes to 


o cease.” This relates to the demands which 
perhaps are still, made on him in rural parts 
yuntry. In some places, lands, called Vettiyan Maniya 
<a rent-free to Vettiyans. 
he Vettiyan is said to possess the right of rena 
— from villages, and in return to supply leathe 
agricultural purposes. He is further said to m 


drum heads and tom-toms from raw hides.* . 
The Vettiyans belong to the right-hand section duri 
disputes between the right and left hand factions. 
~“ _ Véttuvan.—The Tamil Véttuvans are described 
e Madras Census Report, 1901, as “an agric 
hunting caste, found mainly in Salem 
dura. The name means ‘a hunter. T 
of the same stock as the Védans, thous 
nection is not clear, but they now 
S superior to that caste, and are even tz 
selves Véttuva Vellalas. Traditi 
kings invited Véttuvans from th 
1c untries to assist them against 












nay atl mean ‘the goddess of I 
~ Ceylon) Of the endogamous sections into 
caste is divided, the most numerically import 
Venganchi, Kilangu (root), Pasari, Viragu ( 
Pannadai (sheath of the cocoanut leaf), and Vil 
They have their own barbers, who seem also 
_aseparate sub-division, and are called Véttuva Ambatt 
or Navidans, both of which words mean barber. TI 
are said to refuse to serve any one lower than a Ke 
Vellala. Nominally they are Hindus, but they 
to worship the seven Kannimars, or aborig 
desses, to whom the Irulas also pay homage. 
meat and drink alcohol, though some of those ' 
endeavouring to increase their social repute a 
to vegetarianism. Widow marriage is forbidde 
either burn or bury the dead, but no cerem 
performed for deceased ancestors. Their cu’ 
thus a curious mixture of those followed by 
and low ones. Their ordinary title is Kavan 
Of the Malayalam Véttuvans, who live in M 
Neer southern portion of the South Canara di 
i recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1¢ Py 
y are “agricultural serfs, shikaris (hunters) 
sof forest produce, who live in the J 
tg have two se sul 
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he Malabar Véttuvans are said to have a fantastic 
d, showing that they were not originally as low as 
y are at the present day in the social scale. “It is — 
ted that one of their tribe went and asked a high-caste i 
to give him a daughter in marriage. The Nayar — / 
d to do so on condition that the whole tribe would — 
. to his place and dance on berries, each one who 
to be shot with arrows. The tribe foolishly agreed 
‘the condition, and went and danced, with the result 
, as each one tripped and fell, he or she was 
. shot dead with arrows. A little girl who — 
ived this treatment was secretly rescued, and taken 
y by a compassionate Nayar, who married her into 4 
afi es From this union, the present day Véttuvans — 
sir Origin is to be traced. Up to this day they 
ve caste of that particular Nayar in very gr 
ion.” 7 The costume of these Véttuvans has been 
7 as follows.t “The men wear a short Join- 
d round the waist by a belt which is also 
| sling during hunting expeditions. aia O° 
s ear-rings, and grow a bit of a 














ters of long leaves, suspended from 
y acheap girdle. Accordin 
rning g of eee cost 




























that ~ ae the women should dreseafle 
gathered fresh every morning. Whenever it is s 
to them that they should adopt some more lasting 
the Vettuva women answer that they are carrying 
mandate of the deity, and can abandon their 
dress only if the deity appears in person, and sai 
a change.” 
On the occasion of a recent visit of the Governa 
Madras to South Canara, a party of Véttu 
paraded before him. One of the men was wearing 
aluminium coronation medal, and, on being asked 
Collector who had given it to him, he folded his a 
obsequiously, and replied ‘My Tamburan’ (landlo 
_ Ina recent note on the leaf-wearing Véttuvans, i 
stated that “they believe that the sun travels, aft 
set, through a hole in the bowels of the ez 
emerges at morning inthe east. The way they 
renee is interesting. A Véttuvan says that his ¢ 
re born when his master sowed paddy (rice) on 
| such hills. They are a very truthful 
aracter, the chastity of their woma: 


” 





sar Véttuvans are summed up 
-anikkar * as being “not ex: 
position justifies 
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a hand-to-hand existence on the 
in for hedging and fencing cocoanut pl 
I sing cocoanuts, tilling, and other allied work. 
with pibeir wives and children, and sae 


























g than the mere eabhes of the other lower cla 
n point of caste restrictions they are certainly better 
ircumstanced ; and their daily contact with the higher 
ses in the ordinary concerns of life affords them 
greater facilities for increased knowledge and civilisation 
n their brother citizens of the slave races enjoy. 
ey are much addicted to toddy-drinking, but their 
_ principal food is rice. Their condition is never so * 
intolerably wretched as that of the other classes. They 
‘e sometimes employed by cultivators for agricultural 
- purposes. Their females occupy themselves in the fields 
during the harvest season, but they also make thatch for 
of cocoanut leaves woven after a set model 
iring the thatching season about December or January. 
Their males wear ear-rings of brass, and their females 
rn themselves with nose, finger, and neck ornaments 
ass or beads. The one piece of cloth supplied — 
ally by the masters, to whose plantations they are 
sd, forms the dress both for males and females, — 
they tie round their waists. They do not e: 
, but are exceedingly fond of fish, the flesh of t 
and the rat, and of some other animals not g' 
sapies classes. They observe death p 
igher classes of Malabar, and the 
es according to the parti 
h their masters belong, 
a Nair’s plant : 











399 VETTUVA 


respectively. The priests who officiate at their cere- 
‘monials are selected from among their own tribesmen or 
Enangers, whose express recognition is necessary to give 
validity to the performance of the ceremony. Their 
marriage customs are very like those of the Tiyyars, 
excepting that the feasting and revelry are not so pomp- 
ous in their case. Like the Nairs, they retain the front 
knot. The only offences of general occurrence among 
them are petty cases of theft of cocoanuts, plantains, 
areca nuts, and roots of common occurrence. The Vettu- 
vans believe in a Supreme Creator, whom they name and 


invoke as Paduchathampuram, #.e., the king who created 


us. Likewise, they believe in certain evil deities, to 
whom they make offerings at particular times of the year. 
They are not, like the other classes, distinguished by 
loyalty to their masters, but are a very ungrateful sect, 
and their very name, viz., Nambu Vettuvan, has passed 
into a bye-word for ingratitude of all kinds.” 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that 
“the Véttuvans of Chirakkal taluk are a low caste of 
jungle cultivators and basket makers, distinguished by 
the survival amongst their women of the custom of 
dressing in leaves, their only clothing being a kind of 
double fan-shaped apron of leaves tied round the waist 
with a rolled cloth. They live in huts made of split 
bamboo and thatched with elephant grass, called 
kudumbus. The Véttuvans are divided into fourteen 
illams, which seem to be named after the house names 
of the janmis (landlords) whom they serve. Their 
headmen, who are appointed by their janmis, are called 
Kiran, or sometimes Parakutti (drummer). Amongst the 
Véttuvans, when labour begins, the woman is put in a 
5 eee in a corner of the hut, and left there alone wi 


water till the cry of the child is heard.” — er 
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castemen of the kara (settlement) are all informed of he. 
. n . 
event. They attend, and take part in the obseMuies:, 


The dead body is bathed, and dressed in a piece of new * 


cloth. Some gold, rubbed on a stone in water, is poured 
into his mouth by his sons and dayghters. Karuvan- 
guka, or Gurutvam Vanguka, is an important ceremony 
performed by his sons and daughters. It consists in 
taking sixteen small bits of plantain leaves, with some 
rice on each, and placing them on the forehead, neck, 
chest, loins, thighs, hands, legs, feet, etc., washing the 
last two, and collecting the water, which is taken in by 
the members junior to him in the family. After this, 
the dead body is placed son the bier, which is carried by 
wour persons to the grave. The nearest relatives of the 
family, four in number, called Bhedakars, with a mundu 
(cloth) tied round their heads; walk in front of the 
proeie The grave is dug, and a new cloth is 
sspread, and the corpse laid on. it. It-is filled in with 
‘layers of éarth’ and stones, to prevent dogs*and jackals 
‘from disturbing the dead body. All those who have 
accompanied the chief mourner bathe, and-return home. 
The members of the family fast for the night. The 


* eldest son, who is the chief mourner, bathes in the early 


morning, and offers the pinda bali (offering of rice) to 
the spirit of the departed for fifteen” dayst On the 
sevefith dayythe chief mourner, and the Enangan, go to 
the graveyard, and level the slightly. raised d, part of the 
grave. A piece of ‘stone, kept near the foot, is taken, 
sand placed on a leaf. Some toddy, arrack’ (alcoholic 
liquor) and ‘water of the tender codeanut, are poured 
over it as cfferings. By some magic, the spirit is 
supposed to be living in it. It Is brought home, and 
placed in a cocoanut shell containing oil mixed with 


se - ‘£ 


_ turmeric, and kept outside the ‘hut antil the pollution is ~ 
seu . = 3 
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» over. The pollution lasts for fifteen days, and on the 
. night of the fifteenth day they fast. On the morning of 
the sixteenth day, all the castemen of the kara who are 
‘invited bring with them rice, curry-stuffs, and toddy. 
Rubbing themsel¢es with oil, they all go to bathe, after 
which the Enangan sprinkles cowdunged water, to show 
that they are freed from pollution. The stone is also 
purified by a dip in water, and then brought home. 
Those who have assembled are fed, and then depart. 
The chief mourner, who has to perform the diksha, does 
not shave fora year, bathes in the early morning, and 
offers the bali before going to work. This he continues » 
for’a year, at the end of which he gets himself shaved, + 
and celebrates a feast called masam in honour of the 
departed. The stone, representing the deceased, is 
placed on a seat in a Conspicuous part of the hut. Any. 
image of wood or copper sometimes takes ifiplac At 
is thenceforward worshipped, and believed to Wale, 0 
the welfare of the family. Regular offerings are given to. 
it on Karkadagom and Thulam Sankranthi, Onam, Vishu, 
and the festival day of the local temple. . 

“The castes below the Vettuvans are Pylayan, 
Nayadi, and UJlatan. They consider themselves supe- 
rior to Pulayas, and are careful not to be polluted by 
them. A Vettuvan who is polluteds by a Nayadi or 
Ulladan fasts for seven days, subsisting on water, tender 
cocoanuts,and toddy. On the eighth day he bathes, and 
takes his regular meals. As the Vettuvans are Chanda- 
lars, any distance less than sixty-four feet will pollute the 
higher castes. They ‘stand at a distance of twenty-four 
feet from Kammalar, Nayadis and Ullatans stand far 
from them. Owing to their disabilities and low wages, 
Ee tigater turn wis Chri sor M uhammadans, and work 

wages of Mic three annas a + dtp 
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There is a class of people in Malabar called Vettan 
or Vettuvan, which must not be confused with the jungle 
Véttuvan. These people were, it is said,* “once salt- 
makers, and are now masons, earth-workers, and quarry- 
men. They are said to be divided into two classes, the 
marumakkattayam (with inheritance in the female line) 
regarded as indigenous to Malabar, and the makkat- 
tayam (with inheritance from father to son), said to be 
immigrants from the south.” 

Vibhaka Gunta.—Recorded in the Madras Census 
Report as “a low class of wandering beggars ; clubbed 

\ with Mala.” Some Malas in the Vizagapatam district 
possess gunta manyams, or petty fields, and supplement 
their income by begging. 

WVignésvara.—A synonym for the elephant god 

L anksa, which occurs as a goétra of Nagaralu. The 

equivalent Vinayaka is a gdtra of Médara. 

| Vilkurup.—The Vilkuruppu or Vilkollakuruppu are 

| the priests and barbers of the Malayalam Kammilans, 
and also makers of umbrellas and bows (vil) and arrows. 
In: former timés they supplied the latter articles for 
the Malabar Infantry. Malabar and Travancore are, par 

- excellence, the home of the palm-leaf umbrella, which still 

| holds its own against umbrellas of European manufacture, 

» which were, in 1904-1905, imported into India tothe value 

of Rs. 18,95,064. A native policeman, protecting himself 

from the sun with a long-handled palm umbrella, is a 
common object in towns and villages on the west coast. 

Concerning the Vilkurups of the Cochin State, Mr. 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Aiyar writes as follows.f “In 
former times, their occupations were training low caste 
men to arms and athletic feats, to use sticks in fighting, 


® Gazetteer of Malabar. + Monograph, Eth, Survey of Cochin, 
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and also to the use of bows and arrows, and pial school 
teaching. In these days of civilisation, their services are 
no longer required for these purposes, and they are em- 
ployed in shampooing, umbrella making, and quarrying 
laterite stones for building purposes. In Nayar families, 
during tali-tying ceremonies, they have to give a bow 
and a few arrows. During the Onam festival-also, they 
have to give a bow and arrows to every Nayar house, for 
which they get some paddy (rice), curry stuffs, a cocoanut, 
and some oil. When they are called in for shampooing, 
three oils are well boiled, and cooled. «The patient lies 
on a plank, oil is poured over him, and every part of his 
body is well shampooed, and afterwards he is bathed in 
water boiled with medicinal herbs. The Vilkurupsseat 
at the hands of Brahmans,--Nayars, Izhuvans, and 
Kammilans, but abstain from taking the food of barbers, © 


washermen, Pandns, Kaniyans, and other low castes, * 


They have to stand at a distance of thirty-two feet from - 


Brahmans and Nayars. Pulayans and Parayans have to ~ 


stand ata great distance. They live in localities occupied _ 


by the Izhuvans. They cannot approach the Brahman 
temples, but have to stand far away from the outer wall, © 
They are their own barbers and washermen.” 


Villasan (bowmen).—A synonym of Malayalam Kam- — 


malans, who formerly had to supply bows and arrows for 
the Travancore army. 

Villi,—Villi (bow) or Villiyan (bowmen) has been 
recorded as a synonym of the Irulas of Chingleput. Villi 
also occurs as a sub-division of Véttuvan, a hunting caste 
of the Tamil country. 

Villu Védan (huntsmen using bows).—A synonym 
of Eravallar. 

Vilyakara.—Recorded, in the Madras Census Re- 

» port, 1901, as “ a sub- caste f Sérvégara or ce e 
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| Vilyakara, Valekéra and Olekara are names indicating 
the occupation of a servant under Government or a 
private individual. 

Vinka (white-ant : Zermztes).—An exogamous sept 
of Jatapu. 

Vipravinédi.—In a note on the Vipravinddis, Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao writes that they are said to be the 
descendants of a Brahman by a Lingayat woman. They 
are Lingayats, and are called Vipravinddi because they 
perform acrobatic feats before Vipras, or Brahmans. 
They gencrally travel about the country with their 
wiveswand’ children. One of their favourite feats is 

Sthrowingup three stone or wooden balls in the air, 
andl catching thent, or rolling them over various parts 
a the body. \Vhen ‘they perform before a mixed 
‘audience, they call themselves Naravidya varu, which 
isysaid to be an abbreviated form of Narulu Mechche 
Widyalu “Chésé *varu, or those who perform feats 
/® which men praise. The dead areyburied in a sitting 
* posture. - 4 le 
j Virabhadra.—A synonym of the Tamil washermen 
Vannan), * ols ay deity is Virabhadra, from whom 
t cy claim descent. 
‘ys *Viragu (Brewood). —A sub-division of Vewuvart 
. Virakudiyan. —A synonym of Panisavans, who are 
? _ engaged in blowing the conch shell on ceremonial 
occasions. A 
- Virala (herges). .—An exagamous sept of Golla and 
Kapu. Te “, ‘ 
r Vira Magali (a god) —An exogamous 3 seetion of 







Kallan. | a” 
= iramushti .—For the foliitenage account of the 
Viramushtis i ip th the Vizagapatam district, I am indebted 
Mr. C, Hayavadana Rao, © —? 
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They are Tslsetianes but do not, asarule, wear the 
* lingam, as it is the custom to postpone initiation until 
death, whén the linga is tied on the corpse by a Jangam 
before it is buried. Those who are initiated during life 
wear the linga suspended from the neck. The Vira- 
mushtis seem to have several sub-divisions, ¢.g., Naga 
Mallika (RAimacanthus communis), the roots of which 
are believed to cure snake-bite, Puccha Kaya (Citrudlus 
Colocynthis), Triputa (/pomeaa Turpethum), and Rama- 
dosa (Cucumis Melo). ‘ 

Girls are married before or after puberty. The . 
ménarikam custom, according to which a gian — 
marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, is observed. A 
voli (bride-price) of sixteen rupees, orhalfa tolwof gokd, 
in the form of jewelry, is given to the bride. = a 

The Viraniushtis are professional acrobats” an 
mendicants, and are attached to the Dévangas 
Kématis. The following legends are current to acopyt | 
for their connectiqn with these castes. In days gone @- 
by, there wag, in a ie town, a great dingayat mutt) 
(monastery) named Basavanna te ovér 
by a Jangam priest named Basavanna. The mutt a 
contained three hundred crores of Lingayat prea, and® 
greaf’ wealth was stored in it. This the 
guarded against thieves. A Telaga, Chika 
who was a professional thief, determined to p 
mutt, in order to ) satisfy his mistress. One night; 
Viramushtig were fast asleep, he entered the mutt, bi 
when he saw a number of Jaggams engaged in devout: 

_worship, he abandoned hi’) project, and detriuiiae tO 
turn Lingayat. Accordingly, at day-break, he advancec 
tO. the ta where the head of the mutt va 
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ney approach a village, they generally halt under a tree, 
and, early inthe morning, dress up as acrobats, and appear 
with daggers, sticks, etc., crying Good luck! Good luck! 
_ They caper about as they advance, and, when they reach 
_ a Dévanga or Kémati house, perform their acrobatic 
feats, and wind up with a eulogium of the caste. Money 
and food are then doled out to them. 
Whenever a Dévanga, Lingayat Komati, or other 
| lLingayat wants to make a hero (vira) of a deceased 
member of his family, he sends for a Viramushti (or hero- 
maker), and has a slab planted, with a recognised 
ceremonial, at the spot where he is buried. 
| In a further note on the Viramushtis I am informed 
| that they correspond to the Virabhadra Kayakams 
of the Canarese l.ingayats, like whom they dress up, 
and adorn themselves with small lingams, the figure of 
: Virabhadra, a sword, a plate bearing a star, and heads 
of Asuras (demons). Every important Saivite temple 
has one or two Viramushtis attached to it, and they 
, are’ sup osed to be servantsof the god Siva. One of 
their chiéf duties is to guard the idol during processions, 
and on other occasions. If, during a car procession, 
_ the car will not move, the Viramushtis cut themselves 
_ with their*swords until it is set in motion. There is 
a Tamil proverb that the Siva Brahman (temple priest) 
eats well, whereas the Viramushti hurts himself with 
he sword, and suffers much. The custom is said to be 
dying out. 
od The principal occupation of the Viramushtis is 
begging from Béri Chettis, Devangas, Kématis, and 
ermen. in former days, they are said to have 
med a ceremony called pavadam. When an 
jodox L.ingayat was insulted, he would swallow his 
1, and lie flat on the ground in fr 4 aa 
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of the offender, who had to collect some Lingayats, who 

* would send for a Viramushti. He had to arrive accom- 
panied by a pregnant Viramushti woman, pijaris (priests) 
of Draupadi, Pachaiamman and Pothuraja temples, a 
Sembadava pujari, Pambaikarans, Udukkaikarans, and 
some individuals belonging to the nearest Lingayat mutt. 
Arrived at the house, the pregnant woman would sit 
down in front of the person lying on the ground. With 
his sword the Viramushti man then made cuts in his 
scalp and chest, and sprinkled the recumbent man with 
the blood. He would then rise, and the lingam would 
come out of his mouth. Besides feeding the people, the 
offender was expected to pay money as pavadam to the 
Viramushtis and mutts. 

Some Viramushtis style themselves Vastad, or 

athletes, in reference to their professional occupation. 

» Viranattan.—The name denotes those who play on 

a drum called viranam. It is recorded, in the Madras — 
Census Report, 1901, that the Viranattans “were 
originally temple servants, but now do miscellan ous day | 
labour. Their females are prostitutes. Their titles are * 
Méstri and Mudali.” 

Viranollu.Viranollu and Viththanollu are gdtras 
of Ganigas, who may not cut the wood-apple (Feronia 
elephantun). " 

Virasaiva.—A synonym for Lingayat. Some Linga- 
yats claim to be Virasaiva Brahmans. 

Visalakshiamma.—Recorded, in the Manual ®f 
the North Arcot district, as a sub-division of: Vaniyan, 
Visalakshiamma is the goddess of Benares, who is said 
to be the sister of Minakshi of Madura and Kamakshi | 
of Conjeeveram. Visalakshi means literally one with 
beautiful eyes,ard is a name of Parvati, who is described 
as possessing large and beautiful eyes. , 
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Viswakarma.—Viswakarma and Viswa Brahman 
are synonyms for Kammalan, the members of which class 
claim descent from the five faces of Viswakarma, the 
architect of the gods. 
Vitugula-vandlu.—A fanciful name, meaning 
hunters or gallants, adopted by Béyas. 
Vodari.—See Odari. 
Vodda.—See Oddé. 
Vodo.—A small caste of Oriya basket-makers and 
cultivators in the Vizagapatam agency. 
Vojali.—See Ojali. 
Vokkiliyan (cultivator).—A sub-division of Kappi- 
liyan, and Tamil form of Vakkaliga, (See Okkiliyan.) 
Vudupulavallu.—An occupational name for Balijas, 
Velamas, etc., who paint chintzes. 
Vyadha (forest men).—A synonym of*Myasa Bédars. 
s Vyapari.—A trading section of Nayar. “ 
Vyasa (the name of a sage or rishi),—A sub-division 
_ of Balija. 


Wahabi.—The Wahabis are a sect of Muslim 
revivalists'founded hy Muhammad ibn ’ Abdu’! Wahhab, 
wha was born in A.D, 1691. Wahdbyism has_ been 
defined as the Puritanism of Islam, “hated by the so- 

called orthodox Musalmans, as the Lutherans were hated 

r by Leo, and the Covenanters by Claverhouse.“* It is 
Teeorded; in the Manvwal of North Areot (1895), that 
since 106 (the year of the Vellore mutiny) “two alarms 
i raised in the district, both at Vellore, which 
' is es inhabited by Muhammadans. The last alarm 
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* occurred in’ 1869. Early in May of that year, anonymous 
» Petitions were received by the Joint Magistrate and 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police, stating that the 
Wahabi Muhammadans of Vellore were in league 
against Government, and had arranged a plot for the 
massacre of all the European residents, in which the 
28th Regiment of Native Infantry, then stationed at 
Vellore, was deeply implicated. An East Indian sub- 
ordinate of the Public Works Department also reported 
that he had overheard a Muhammadan munshi of the 
Small Cause Court speaking to a shopman of his faith 
about the seditious preaching of a certain Khazi. The 
munshi was sent for, and described what he said had 
occurred in a certain mosque, where sedition had been 
openly advocated by a Wahabi missionary who had re- 
cently arrived.from Hyderabad, as well as by others.” 
Ix appeared, from the investigations of the Inspector=% 
General of Police, that the whole affair had been mothing : 
more than a conspiracy among the orthodox Muham- 
madans to arouse alarm regarding the designs of the 
Wahabis, artd to prevent these sectarians from frequenting 
their mosques. 

Wudder.—See Odde. 

Wynad.—Returned, at times of census, as a terri- 
torial division of Chetti. There are at Gudalir near she 
boundary between the Nilgiri district and Malabar, and 
in the Wynad, two-elasses called, respectively, Mandadan, 
Chettis (gw.) and Wynadan Chettis. ": i. 

The following account of the Wynadan or Wynaadan 2 
Chettis is given in the Gazetteer of the Nilgiris. ‘They 
speak Malayalam, and follow marathi 
tance in the female line). They say they were orginally 


Ve from Coimbatore, followed makkatayam (inheri- 


je rom . father $o son), spoke Tamil, and wore the 
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' Tamil top-knot. In proof of this, they point out that at 
their weddings they still follow certain Tamil customs, 
the bridegroom wearing a turban and a red cloth with 
a silver girdle over it and being shaved, and the woman 
putting on petticoats and nose-rings. They have 
headmen called Kolapallis, subordinate to whom are 
Mantiris, but these are liable to be overruled by a nad 
council. No wedding may take place without the head- 
man’s leave. Two forms of marriage are recognised. 
In one, the couple exchange garlands after the Tamil 
fashion, and the father (a relic of the makkatayam system) 
conducts the ceremony. Preliminaries are arranged by 
go-betweens, and the chief of the numerous rites is the 
placing of a bracclet un the girl’s upper arm under a pandal 
(booth) before the priest and the assembled relatives. 
The other form is simpler. The bridegroom goes to the 

girl's house with some men friends, and, after a dinner 
” there, a yo-between puts onthe bangle. Before marriage, 

a tali-kettu ceremony resembling that of the Nayars is 
often gone through, all the girls of a family who are of 
marriageable age having tailis tied round their necks on 
the same day by a maternal uncle. Married women are 
allowed intimacy with their husbands’ brothers.) Widows 
are permitted to marry again. The dead are usually 
burnt, but those who have met their deaths by accidents 
and epidemics are buried. Water froma vessel containing 
rice and a gold coin is poured into a dying person’s mouth. 
Should the spirit of the dead disturb the dreams of the 
} “relatives, a hut for it is built under an astrologer’s directions 
close to the house, and in this lights are lit morning and 
evening, and periodical offerings of food are made. The 

Wynaadan Chettis reverence the deities in the Ganapati, 

Mahamari and Kalimalai Tambiran temples near Sultan’s 

Bptery. Airu Billi of the Kurumbas, and one or two 
*. 
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others. The women wear in their distended ear-lobes 
gold discs which are so characteristic of the Nayars, and 
many snecklaces. They wear two white cloths, tying 
One round the waist and another across their breasts.” 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that the 
Wynad or Wynaadan Chettis “claim to be Sadras, and 
are in appearance and customs very similar tothe Nayars. 
They are polluted by all castes below Nayars. Their 
Marriage customs seem to be a mixture of cast and west 
coast epractices. They follow the marumakkattayam 
system, and perform the tali-kettu kalianam; but this 
is done on the tenth day after puberty, and two talis 
have to be tied on the girl, one by her maternal uncle, 
and one by the senior female of her house. They also 
celebrate a regular marriage ceremony, at which a 
bracelet is put on the bride’s right arm, and bride and 
bridegroom garland cach other; while next morning a 
kanam or bride-price has to be paid to the bride’s : 
karnavan (senior male in a family). They are bold 
shikaris (sportsmen), and tiger spearing is a favourite 
pastime, closely connected with their religion. 

‘The tiger is encircled by a wall of netting six feet 
high, which is gradually closed up, and then speared. 
The carcass is not skinned, but is, stretched on a pole, 
and hung up as a sacrifice to their deity.” 


Yadava. — Yadava, meaning descendants of fr oae 
YAadu, from whom Krishna was descended, has been 
recorded as a synonym or title of Idaiyan, and a sub- 
division of Golla and Koracha. There is a tradition 
among sthe Idaiyans that Krishna was brought up by 
their ie. 
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* Walker See Ekari, 
i Vanadi.—The Yanadis are a dark-skinned, platy- 
rhine tribe, short of stature, who inhabit the Telugu 
“country. The name has been the subject of much 
etymological speculation. Some derive it from a (pri- 
vative) and nathu (lord or protector), and it may mean 
those who are not included in the ruling or principal 
} caste. Again, it has been derived from yanam (boat) 
and adi (means). But the Yanadis are not known to 
have plied, nor do they now ply boats at Sriharikota, 
their chief place of residence, which is on the coast. 
The word would seem to be derived from the Sanskrit 
anadi, or those whose origin is not traceable. The 
people perhaps clongated the vowel-sound, so that it 
became YAnadi. In like manner, the Native graduate 
of the Madras University talks of himself+as being, not 
a B.A. or M.A., but B.Ya. or M.Ya. And a billiard- 
marker will call the game yeighty-yeight instead of 
eighty-eight. 

The tradition of the Yanadis as to their origin is very 
vague. Some call themselves the original -inhabitants 
of the wilds in the neighbourhood of the Pulicat lake, 
where they hunted and fished at will, until they were 
enslaved by the Reddis. Others say that the Reddi (or 
Manchi ?) Yanadis were originally Chenchus, a small but 

| superior class, and that they fled from oppression and 
violence from the mountains in the west, and amalga- 
mated themselves with the common YAnadis. The 
*common deity of both Chenchus and Manchi Yanadis 
is Chenchu [évudu. Between the Y4anadi and the 
| Chenchu, however, there is no lov@4ost. They can be 
| seen living close together, but not intermingling, on 
’ the Nallamalais, and they differ in their social customs. 
Vansdi Chenchu is said to be the name given by 
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Brahmans to the Chenchus.* The following legend 
. concerning the Yanadis is narrated by Mackenzie. tf OOF 
old, one named Raghava brought with him sixty families 
from Pacanatti district, locating himself with them at 
Sriharicotta, and, clearing the country, formed Raghava- 
puram, The people by degrees spread through a few 
adjoining districts. A rishi, who came from Benares, 
and was named Ambikésvarer, resided in Mad’hyaranya 
(or the central wilderness), and there, daily bathing in a 
river, paid homage to Siva. These wild people of their 
own accord daily brought him fruits and edibles, putting 
them before him. At length he inquired of them the 
reason, They replied that their country was infested 
by a terrible serpent, and they wished to be taught 
charms to destroy it, as well as charms for other needful 
purposes. He taught them, and then vanished away.” 
It isan advantage for a European to have a Yanadi as 
a camp servant, as he can draw water from any caste well. _ 
The Yandadi can also wash, and carry water for Brahmans. 
The animistic nature of their religion ; the production 
of fire by friction ; the primitive hunting and fishing stage 
in which a number remain ; the almost raw animal food 
which they eat, after merely scorching or heating the flesh 
of the game they killindicate that the Yanadis have not 
yet emerged from a primitive stage of culture. They 
make fire by friction with sticks from the following trees:— 


Protium caudatum (konda ragi). 
Bauhinia racemosa (aree chettu). 


Ficus. sp. (kallu jeevee chettu). - 

Ptereosperiaum suberifolium (tada). P| 

A tree belonging-to the Nat. Order Laurinez. 

Cordia monoica (female tree). oe | 
= | 





© Manual of the Kurnool district. = 
~~ $ Catalogue Raisonné of Oriental Manuscripts, III, 1862. — 
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. Udamala, water-lizard. : 
‘Tenkayala, cocoanut. Jandayi, flag. 
Totla, garden. Marrigunta, pond near a 
| - hs aa gun. fig-tree. 


(6) Challa Yanadi— 
Nerigi Mékala, a kind of goat. 


+e Elugu, bear. 
Thirlasetti, name of a Balija C tli. 


All these names represent exogamous septs. .In 
every case, the house-name was known only to old men 
and women, and they, as a rule, did not know the house- 
names of their neighbours or relations. Many of the 

mes are derived from villages, or persons of other 

astes, on whose land they may live, and are probably 
new names adopted instead of the original ones. For the 
purpose of their register, Forest officers invent prefixes 
by which Yanadis with the sarhe family name can 
be distinguished, e¢.., Kee Chhenthugadu, Permadu 
Budthagadu, to distinguish , item, .from other Chen- 
chugadus, and Budthagadus. The same practice is 
resorted to by planters, who give “estate names” to 
their coolies. 


ff 


le 


Yanadis will not eat with Madigas or Paraiyans, and 
™ observe some principle in partaking of the refuse of the 
_ table. Thus, fora Chinna YAnadi to eat the refuse of 
_ the Mondis, Oddes, or Yerukalas, would involve excom- 
L munication, which is always pronounced by a Balija 
hetti, whose decision is final and binding. Restoration 
to caste can be secured by undergoing a personal ordeal, 
by giving a feast, and promising good behaviour in the 
e. The ordeal takes the form of scalding of the 

: with hot gold by the Balija Chetti. It is curious 
e has 


recently grown up a te éney bilben mem 
tes to join the Yanadi c ity. 
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are iactdnees of barbers, weavers, fishermen “and even 

Komatis being admitted into the Yanadi fold. 

The headman, who goes by the name of Kulampedda 
or Pedda Yanadi, exercises general social control overa 
group, known as a guddem, ordinarily of about twenty — 
huts.. He decides social questions, sometimes on his own 
responsibility, by excommunicating or fining ; sometimes 
acting on the advice of a‘guncil of his castemen. Until 
quite recently, the tribe remained under the guidance of 
a hereditary leader of Sriharikota, who wielded immense 
power. The Paraiyans have risen superior to the 
Yanadis as a community, supplying among then 
their own artisans, weavers, carpenters, barbers, priests, 
teachers, etc., while the Yanadis are only just beginning: 
to move in this direction. 

The language of the Yanadis is Telugu, but some 
words are compoynds of Telugu and Tamil, eg, arti- ) 
chedi for plantaing pandikutti for pig. > 

The Yanadis kfloweshe forest flora well, and the uses “a 
of the various trees atid shrubs, which yield good firewood, 
etc. They call the roller (Covaczas indica) the milk bird, 
in the belief that, when a*cow goes dry, she will yield 
milk if a feather of the roller is put in the grass for her 
to swallow. The crow-pheasant (Centropus sinensis) is \ 
to them the prickly-pear crow; florikin the ground 
peacock ; the fan-tail snipe the pond snipe; and the 
pin-tail the rice field snipe. 

At the census, 1891, 84,339 Yanadis were return 
as Hindus, and 549 as animists. Their places of worship 
are not temples, but houses, called dévara indlu (houses 
of the gods), set apart for every centre. They wors| 










a deity of sie pute and influence. Chenchu D: eV 
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| society, and the stronger her title to settle disputes 
questions of adultery, and the like. Polygamy is 
_ common, and a Yanadi is known to have had as many as 
“seven wives, whom he housed separately, and with whom 
he lived by turns. The marriage ceremony is under- 
going change, and the simple routine developing into a 
costly ceremonial, the details of which (e.g., the “screen 
scene”) are copied from the marriage rites of higher 
castes in the Telugu countfy. Until quite recently, the 
flower of the tangédu (Cassza auricudata) did duty for 
the tali, which is now a turmeric-dyed cotton thread with 
a gold bottu suspended from it. The auspicious hour is 
determined by a very simple process. The hour is noon, 
which arrives when a pole, two feet high, stuck vertically 
f\on the marriage platform, ceases to throw a shadow. 
The pole has superseded the arrow used of old, and 
sometimes a purdhit is consulted, and gives the hour 
from his calendar. 
As a punishment for adultery, the unfaithful woman 
‘is, at Sriharikota, made to stand, with her legs tied, for 
a whole day in the sun, with a basket full ‘of sand on 
her head. 
The maternal uncle receives a measure of rice, a new 
( cloth, and eight annas, at the head-shaving ceremony of 
his nephew. At this ceremony, which is a borrowed 
| custom, the uncle plucks a lock of hair from the head of 
|) the lad, and ties it toa bough of the aruka tree. The 
head is shaved, and the lad worships the village goddess, 
_ to whom a fowl is offered. The guests are feasted, and 
€ evening is spent in a wild torch-light dance. 
t the first menstrual period, a Yanadi girl occupies 
erected for the purpose, which must have within it 
least one stick of \Sérychnos Nux-vomica, to drive 
y devils. On th th day the hut is burnt down, | 
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_ gods ina peas dévara illu or house of god, 
a. if ea 
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and the girl cleanses herself from pollution by a. 
A woman, after confinement, feeds for three days on the 
tender leaves, or cabbage of the date palm (Pharmix ” 
sylvestris), and then on rice. Margosa leaves, and some- 
times the leaves of other trees, and the knife with which | 
the umbilical cord was cut, are placed under the infant's 
head for six days. A net is hung in front of the door, 

to keep out devils. The baby is given a name by the 
soothsayer, who pretends to “be in communication on the 
subject with the god or goddess. 

The YAnadis pose as prophets of human destinies, 
and, like the Nilgiri Kurumbas, pretend to hold 
intercourse with gods and goddesses, and to intercede 
between god and man. Every village or circle has 
one or more soothsayers, who learn their art from 
expertsyunder a rigid routine. The period of pupilage 
is a fortnight spent on a dietary of milk and fruits 
with no cooked meat; in a cloister in meditation. The 
god or goddess Ankamma, Poleramma, Venkatéswaralu, 
Subbaroyadu, or Malakondroyadu, appears like sa® 
shadow, and inspires the pupil, who, directly the period 
of probation has ceased, burns camphor and frankincense. 
He then sings in praise of the deity, takes a sea 
bath with his master, gives a sumptuous feast, and 
becomes an independent soothsayer. The ardent 
soothsayer of old wrought miracles, so runs the story, 
by stirring boiling rice with his hand, which was — 
proof against scald or hurt. His modern brother 
invokes the gods with burning charcoal in his folded 
hands, to the beat of a drum. People flock in p 
numbers to know the truth. The word is rangam-— 
pattedhi in North Arcot and sodi in Nellore. The: 
soothsayer arranges Chenc évudu and the | 
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7 dina leaf, and buried J ve Se th 

abdomen of the deceased is situate 
2 at the souther, Sor head “tnd cgi 
“i y*in the form of a triangle, whereon — 
of Water i is placed. A hole is my in the ~{ 
Bhe pot, and the water trickles odt towards 

d of the corpse. This concludes the ceremony, — 
s on the day of the*funeral, per ificagjon by bathing, 
er and turme Fico, is carried out. - 
























peddadinamu ceremony is performed on the 
ath, or some latcr day after death. As on the 
namu, the son cooks rice in anew pot. Opposite 
¢ entrance to the hut a handful of clay is squeezed intg 
onical mass, representing the soul of the deceased, 
1C oes, up on a platform. The eldest son, taking a 
ortion of the cooked rice, spreads it on a leaf in front of 
e clay image, before which incense is burnt, and a lamp 
ced. The image, and the remainder of the food made 
0 four balls, are then carried by the son to a tank 
As soon as the relatives have assembled there, 
bent effigy of a man is made, close to the edge 
with the feet towards the north. The 
age ise up close to the head of the effigy, 









is poured over it. The sai 
: i to the hands and feet of tl 
and t 











beating has been! poi on, and is co tinued till fe 
Il" ar. night, and sometimes the c hy is, mz 
last over two days, in order that the Yantdiete may 
‘ina bok of music and dancing. »- 
The Yanadis are expert anglers, catching fish 1 
triangular net‘or wicker baskep. #They: also excel ir 
“for and catching hold of fish concealed in ctl 
rocks or buried in mud, and assist European sp 
by marking down florikin. Those who are ur 
count. bring in a string with knots tied in it, to i 
*the number of birds marked. They catch bandi 
by a method known as voodarapettuta. A pot is: 
with grass, into which fire is thrown. The mouth of 
pot is placed against the hole made by the band 
and smoke blown into the hole through a small sl 
pot. The animal becomes suffocated, and tries t 
through the only aperture available, made for tl 
[- occasion by the Yanadi, and, as it emerges, is kill 
c They are fearless in catching cobras, which they 
| = - out of their holes without any fear of their a, T 
to be Me: the protection of a charm, wh 
orrespondent writes that a co 
d his servant got a Yanadi 
perces, to dislodge 
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igs and gi cae oe 
nced with gradually quickening steph to 
we: clugu : Nothing comes.’ Then, fo the 
they danced round it in the opposite j 
The incantation concluded, the beat was 
and a stag duly appeared on the scene—and _ 
Wwe . + vi 
Be gather honey fro: om bec-hives on hill tops and 
hich are precipitous and almost inaccessiblé, and 
storcach. The man climbs down with the help 
ed rope of pliant bamboo, fastened above to a 
n firmly into a tree or other hard substance, ande 
h him a basket and stick. He drives away the 
at the first swing by burning grass or brushwood 
ath the hives. The next swing takes him closer to 
which he pokes with the stick. He receives 
comb in the basket, and the honey ‘flows out 
vessel adjusted to it. When the basket and 
he shakes the rope, and is drawn up by 
ge of it, who is almost always his wi 
there may be no foul play. He 
able quantity of honey and we or 
; only a subsistence wage from t 
eS a big ay for himself. 
or forest pr 
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ey. 
Rattan (Calamus Rotengeer 
Tamarind (Tamarindus.indicus). " 
Neredu (Lugenia amsotene, 
Surati bark (Ventilago Madraspatana). 
-In the interests of the Yanddis it is laid“dc 
Gazette, that “ the Yanadi villages must t 
Sand the people paid at least once a week 
they collect. This must be done by the 
| seer) going up and down the main ride eve 
~ the collection season, checking the co 
: paying for them on the spot. The Yan 
eg camp ‘out in the reserve when colle 
t return, as heretofore, every th: 
thus wasting 45 per cent. of tl 
ing and going, apart from 
system, the produce fr 
vas never collected at all, 





























ey erste, ‘ollowiie ai 
specially at night, they love | 
ff the jungle where they have their 
thered a pile of palmyra leaves, burn 









t the experiences of the hunters in t 
The chief actors, or dancers, are dres a 
Sete are almost nude, but dangling from — 
e palmyra baskets, in which they gather 
ind roots, dead rats; snakes, etc., which are 

Satine to fill the stomach. Suddenly the — 

on the ground. One of them cries out ‘ thelu® 
Then the other asks where, and is shown — 
where the scorpion is supposed to have stung — 
r, while the choir sing :— ‘ 





! the scorpion stings. . 
)!the scorpion stings. 

finger? Ah! the middle one. ° 
n as I was stung, = a 
an into my head ascends. > 
What shall I do? 
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three days, and are carried 0 
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‘osperous and influential people 
an officiates, and = the se 








t caste. They ‘are also priests in K 
d pial oe ig They bury | their dead 
‘po séture (like Sai sis).” The pial, it may | be 
ised nder, the verandah, or c 
of the ene a ere | in we vill Hag eh 
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